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LEADERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


XII 
Hon. Edwin F. Jones 


By H.C. 


All the conventions which have 
been held in this state to revise its 
Constitution have chosen as their 
respective presidents men who ranked 
high among the leaders of New Hamp- 
shire in their own day. 

Beginning with the Convention of 
1791-1792, which had as its presiding 
officer Samuel Livermore, who had 
been attorney general of the state, 
member of the Colonial Congress and 
of the first national House, and who 
was to be thereafter for ten years 
United States Senator, the list includes 
the names, in 1850-1851, of General 
Franklin Pierce, who had been United 
States Senator and who was to be 
President of the United States; in 
1876, of Daniel Clark, who had been 
United States Senator for ten years 
and was United States district judge; 
in 1889, of Charles H. Bell, who had 
been speaker of the House, president 
of the Senate, governor of the state 
and United States Senator; in 1902 
of General Frank §. Streeter, now 
holding the office of international 
boundary commissioner; and, in 1912, 
of Edwin F. Jones. 

This distinguished list forms one 
of the finest rolls of honor in our state 
annals, and it was a very high com- 
pliment which the Convention of 1912 
paid to Edwin Frank Jones of Man- 
chester when it gave him place in such 
a line. Nor had all his predecessors 


Pearson 


the same good fortune as Mr. Jones 
to have their ability, merit and fitness 
for the place so universally recognized 
as to receive a unanimous and abso- 
lutely unopposed election to the 
presidency. 

To assume so important an office 
with the requirement that the high 
expectations thus manifested should 
be fulfilled was no light responsibility ; 
even though this manner of election 
assured to the president thus chosen 
the hearty support and co-operation 
of all the delegates. 

But all those who knew Mr. Jones 
and were acquainted with the record 
of his career, professional and in 
public life, had entire confidence that 
he would meet the test triumphantly, 
as he did. In presiding over the 
Convention he displayed an absolute 
fairness to all interests and to every 
delegate which won the esteem of all; 
while his complete mastery of the 
general rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and of those applicable to this 
particular gathering, coupled with his 
legislative experience and his alert 
and trained good sense, enabled him 
to make prompt, clear and correct 
rulings in every situation and to 
guide, to expedite and to make 
successful the work of the Convention. 

Nor was it solely by his able occu- 
pancy of the chair that President 
Jones aided in the good work of the 
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Convention. The early consideration 
of several subjects in the committee 
of the whole gave him an opportunity 
which he improved to take part in 
the proceedings on the floor and to 
urge that line of action in regard to 
taxation and some other questions of 
importance which he felt sure the 
people as a whole favored and the 
results of which they would be most 
likely to ratify. This he did without 
imperilling in the least the dignity and 
the impartiality of his official position. 
On the contrary, the active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the Convention, 
which was thus possible to him, aided 
him in enlisting the interest and labors 
of all to secure action of value from a 
Convention not unduly prolonged. 

A brief biographical review of Mr. 
Jones’s life will show how his natural 
gifts and bent and all his training and 
experience combined to fit him for 
this position, which crowned a career 
just entering the mature fullness of 
its possibilities for useful achievement. 
Mr. Jones is of New Hampshire 
stock on both father’s and mother’s 
side, tracing his ancestry to one ‘of 
the tirst settlers at Dover Point in 1623. 

He was born in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, April 19, 1859, the son 
of Kidwin R. Jones and Mary A. Farn- 
ham, and always has resided in the 
city of his nativity and early educa- 
tion, a city which has appreciated and 
honored him as a man, a citizen and a 
public servant. 

Fitting for college in the public 
schools of Manchester, including its 
excellent high school, he entered 
Dartmouth College in the fall of 1876, 
graduating in June, 1880, with the 
degree of Kachelor of Arts and attain- 
ing such high rank in his studies as to 
receive election to the honorary 
fraternity of scholarship, Phi Beta 
Kappa. His class of 1880, which 
graduated 65 men, including the late 
Congressmen Barrett of Massachusetts 
and Foster of Vermont, and Judge 
W. B. Fellows, also a member of the 
Convention, was one of much promise 
during its undergraduate days, which 
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has been amply fulfilled in the years 
that have followed. Mr. Jones was 
one of its leaders, not only in scholar- 
ship, but also in all the manifold 
activities of college life, and in the 
more than thirty years during which 
he has been an alumnus his love for 
Dartmouth and devotion to the inter- 
ests of the college never have flagged 
or failed. He has served on important 
committees of the general alumni 
association and has been an active 
member of his home alumni associa- 
tion at Manchester. : 

Following his graduation from col- 
lege, Mr. Jones took up the study of 
law in the office of Judge David 
Cross of Manchester, and on August 
28, 1883, was admitted to practice 
in the courts of this state. At first 
he entered upon a legal partnership 
in Manchester with William J. Cope- 
land, ksq., a connection which was 
terminated by Mr. Copeland’s death 
in 1886. For sixteen years he prac- 
tised alone and since 1902 he has been 
a member of that Manchester law 
firm which is best known—and very 
widely and favorably known—as Burn- 
ham,brown, Jones & Warren, though 
it has lost Mr. Burnham to the service 
of the nation as United States Senator 
and Mr. Brown to the service of the 
state as the head of its tax commission. 
The firm now consists of Mr. Jones, 
George H. Warren, Allan M. Wilson 
and Robert L. Manning, and the 
firm style is Jones, Warren, Wilson & 
Manning. Both Mr. Warren and 
Mr. Wilson were members of the 
late Constitutional Convention. 

In another year Mr. Jones will 
have completed three decades of the 
practise of his profession in New 
Hampshire, a period during which he 
has had active connection with all 
those branches of the law with which 
a member of one of the largest and 
busiest law firms within the common- 
wealth naturally would be called upon 
todeal. The argument of cases before 


the jury and the counselling and 
advising of corporation and other 
clients in their business affairs have 
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constituted the larger part of his 
work in recent years. 

In his long years of success at the 
bar the friends of Mr. Jones have 
seen him manifest the same qualities 
that made him so admirable a presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Convention. 
Prompt, alert and keen, his client 
never loses an advantage through 
negligence or delay on his part. 
Yet Mr. Jones, the lawyer, never for- 
gets nor dissociates himself from Mr. 
Jones, the gentleman. Courtesy and 
kindness are as much his weapons 
before a jury as in the presence otf the 
justices of the higher court, and in 
either place a wide and accurate 
knowledge of the law and a clear, 
direct and sensible interpretation and 
application of its provisions to the 
facts of the particular case add to his 
equipment for practice. 

Among the clients of Mr. Jones’s 
firm is the largest industrial establish- 
ment in New Hampshire, the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company of 
Manchester, and their choice for a 
long term of years has fallen upon 
Mr. Jones to represent them and to 
protect their interests as counsel 
before various committees of the 
Legislature and various state commis- 
sions at the Capitol in Concord. 
Such a responsible and delicate posi- 
tion demands much of him who 
occupies it in the way of tact, per- 
sonality and character, as well as of 
professional equipment; and a high 
compliment to Mr. Jones lies in the 
fact that throughout this service he 
not only has conserved most success- 
fully the interests of his clients, but 
at the same time has retained the 
respect, estcem and confidence of the 
legislators and the officials before 
whom he has appeared, and of the 
general public as well. He has also 
for some years looked after the 
interests of the Manchester Traction 
Light & Power Company, which con- 
trols the electric light and power and 
street railway situation in Manchester 
before the Legislature and commis- 
sions. Insurance companies, banks 
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and other corporations are clients of 
the firm, which also represents many 
individual clients in court and advises 
them in their manifold legal matters. 

His election to the presidency of 
the New Hampshire Bar Association 
for the year 1908 gives most con- 
vincing testimony as to his high 
position in his profession and the 
regard in which he is held by his legal 
associates. 

Very soon after he had attained his 
majority and completed his college 
course Mr. Jones entered upon a 
career in politics and public life by 
becoming a successful candidate for 
the position of assistant clerk of the 
New Hampshire House of Represen- 
tatives at the legislative session of 
1881. Despite his youth and inex- 
perience his success in that place was 
so: instant and complete as to bring 
about his promotion at the session of 
1883 to the office of clerk of the House 
and his re-election as clerk at the 
session of 1885. 

Here he gained that comprehensive 
knowledge of legislative rules and 
practice and cultivated that quick 
perception and unfailing urbanity 
which have been of such great service 
to him throughout his career and 
which he has most recently manifested 
in the discharge of his duties as presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

The young Dartmouth graduate, 
coming down from Hanover with a 
reputation as a scholar, was almost 
at once pressed into service as a mem- 
ber of the board of education of the 
city of Manchester and in that posi- 
tion he did valuable work for a number 
of years. In other ways, too, his 
home. city honored and used him, for 
in January, 1887, he was chosen city 
solicitor and with each successive 
municipal change of administration 
was re-elected, for a period in all of 
twelve years. He has been for fifteen 
years a trustee of Pine Grove Cem- 
etery, after six years trustee of the 
City Library. 

From 1887 to 1895 he held the 
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office of treasurer of Hillsborough 
county. In 1902 he was chosen a 
delegate to the convention of that 
year to revise the constitution of the 
state and was prominent in its 
deliberations, serving on the Standing 
Committee on Future Mode of Amend- 
ing the Constitution and other amend- 
ments, and presiding with acceptance 
' in the committee of the whole. 

But Mr. Jones’s connection with 
politics and public life has been more 
active and influential than that of a 
mere holder of office. Im the very 
year of his graduation from college 
he made his debut as a stump speaker 
in the warm campaign which elected 
James A. Garfield President of the 
United States, and from that time 
forth his services as a political orator 
were in constant demand. The cul- 
mination, in one sense, of his career 
on this line came in 1900, when, as 
presiding officer of the Republican 
State Convention, he delivered one of 
the best addresses ever given on such 
an occasion in New Hampshire. Fur- 
ther deserved recognition of his active 
interest and unselfish labors for his 
party came in 1908 when he was 
chosen with United States Senator 
Gallinger, former Governor Jordan 
and Attorney General Eastman, as a 
delegate-at-large from New Hamp- 
shire to the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago. He has been 
the orator at many civic celebrations 
and historical anniversaries. 

Mr. Jones was married December 
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21, 1887, to Nora F. Kennard of 
Manchester, the daughter of the late 
Hon. Joseph F. Kennard. Their 
only child, Rebecca, died on October 
26, 1902. 

Mr. Jones is a member of various 
clubs and of the I. O. O. F. and other 
fraternities, but it is his connection 
with Masonry which is most promi- 
nent in this phase of his life. A mem- 
ber of Washington Lodge, Mount 
Horeb Chapter, Adoniram Council 
and Trinity Commandery, K. T., all of 
Manchester, he served as master of 
his lodge in 1891, was appointed dis- 
trict deputy grand master in the 
grand lodge in 1896 and became 
grand master of the grand lodge in 
1910. He is also a member of the 
Scottish Rite bodies of the thirty- 
second degree and of the Shrine. 

This is the life story of a son of 
New Hampshire who made the state 
of his nativity and education his home 
state as well, who has given her his 
best as private citizen, professional 
man and public servant, and who has 
reaped thereby a deserved harvest of 
material rewards and of honor and 
distinction. To this record of one 
today in the very prime of life the 
future is sure to add paragraphs telling 
of other appreciated achievements; 
but as it stands in this brief chronicle 
the record is one of hopeful inspira- 
tion to the youth whose loving loyalty 
to New Hampshire bids him seek 
opportunities for life work here at 
home. 





THE LAST WICKET 


By Maude Gordon Roby 


Some day, when all Life’s tasks are done, 

And God writes “‘ Finished” on our earthly breath, 
With gladsome feet we'll to the wicket run 

And kiss the outstretched hand of Death. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
OF 1912 


The present Constitution of the 
State of New Hampshire was framed 
by a convention called by vote of 
the House of Representatives, March 
28, 1781, and which assembled, first, 
on the fifth day of June of the same 
year. George Atkinson of Ports- 
mouth was chosen president of this 
convention and Jonathan M. Sewall, 
secretary. Among the more promi- 
nent members of this convention 
were John Langdon, John Taylor 
Gilman, Timothy Walker, Jr., John 
Dudley, John McClary, Joshua Win- 
gate and Ebenezer Webster. This 
convention held three __ sessions 
and framed three different constitu- 
tions, which were successively sub- 
mitted to the people, before one was 
formally adopted. This was framed 
at a session held in June, 1783, sub- 
mitted to the people, by them ap- 
proved, and established by the Con- 
vention at an adjourned session in 
October following, to take effect on 
the first Wednesday in June, 1784. 

Seven years later, in conformity 
with the provision of the Constitution 
itself, another convention, called by 
the legislature and chosen by the 
people, was held in Concord for the 
purpose of proposing amendments, 
said convention meeting September 
7, 1791, and organizing with Samuel 
Livermore of Portsmouth as president 
and John Calfe of Hampstead as 
secretary. After a session of nine 
days, during which a large number 
of changes. or amendments were 
proposed, a committee of ten was 
appointed to prepare and formulate 
amendments to be submitted to the 
people, and an adjournment was then 
taken till the second Wednesday in 
February, 1792, upon which date the 
convention re-assembled, and the com- 
mittee submitted its report, which, 
with some amendments, was adopted 
and submitted to the people to be 
acted upon by them, in the form of 


seventy-two separate propositions, the 
convention meanwhile adjourning 
from February 24 until May 30, fol- 
lowing. 

Upon the re-assembling of the 
convention, on the designated date, 
it was found, upon canvassing the 
votes, that forty-six of the propositions 
submitted had been adopted by the 
people and twenty-six rejected. It 
appeared, however, that some of the 
amendments that had been accepted 
so depended upon others that had 
been rejected that further amendment 
was necessary in order to maintain 
consistency. Such needed amend- 
ments were prepared and sent out to 
the people, with an explanatory ad- 
dress, to be acted upon together, the 
convention then adjourning from June 
5 till the first Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, when, upon re-assembling, it was 
found that the same had been rati- 
fied and the Constitution, as finally 
amended, was formally declared es- 
tablished, and the convention ad- 
journed. P 

Many and important changes had 
been effected, the alteration being so 
great, indeed, that the Constitution 
came to be spoken of as the “‘Con- 
stitution of 1792,” although, as stated 
by Prof. J. F. Colby in his manual, 
from which this account is largely 
drawn, the term is a misnomer, the 
amendments, however numerous, in 
no sense constituting a new Consti- 
tution. 

The Constitution, as thus amended 
and established, remained unchanged 
for sixty years, although the people 
had eight times, during that period, 
voted upon the question of the expe- 
diency of amendment, their decision 
having been strongly in the negative 
on each occasion. When the legis- 
lature of 1849, by act of July 7, again 
submitted the question, however, 
the response of the people was em- 
phatically in the affirmative, the 
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vote standing 28,877 in the affirmative 
to 14,482 in the negative. A con- 
vention to propose and submit amend- 
ments was accordingly called by the 
next legislature, and met in Concord, 
on the first Wednesday in November 
following—November 6, 1850—organ- 
ized with Franklin Pierce of Concord 
as president and Thomas J. Whipple 
of Laconia, secretary. The character 
and ability of the membership of this 
convention will be recognized when 
the list of committee chairmanships, 
as follows, is considered: Bill of Rights, 
Ichabod Bartlett of Portsmouth; Exe- 
cutive Department, Samuel Swasey 
of Haverhill; Legislative Department, 
Charles G. Atherton of Nashville; 
Judicial Department, Levi Woodbury 
of Portsmouth; Militia, John Wad- 
leigh of Meredith; Religious and 
Property Test, William P. Weeks of 
Canaan; Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, George W. Nesmith of Frank- 
lin; Miscellaneous, Benning W. Jen- 
ness of Strafford; Revising Business, 
James Bell of Gilford; Education, 
Levi W. Leonard of Dublin. 

This Convention was in session till 
November 22, when it took a recess 
until December 3, and then continued 
till January 3, 1851, when it adjourned 
till April 16, having submitted a large 
number of amendments involved in 
fifteen questions all of which were 
adversely acted upon by the people, 
being defeated by heavy majorities. 
After canvassing the returns, which 
showed the failure of its work, the 
convention determined to resubmit 
three of its proposed amendments to 
the people, the same providing for the 
abolition of the religious test, of 
the property qualification, and for 
the submission of future amend- 
ments by the legislature at two 
successive sessions. Immediately fol- 
lowing this action the convention ad- 
journed sine die. By the vote of the 
people upon the amendments sub- 
mitted, the second, abolishing the 
property qualification was adopted, 
while the other two were defeated, 
though the third, providing for the 
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submission of future amendments by 
the legislature, barely failed, lacking 
but a few of the required two thirds 
vote for acceptance. 

From 1852 till 1877 the constitu- 
tion remained without farther change, 
no convention being called for the 
purpose of submitting amendments, 
although the question of the expe- 
diency thereof was submitted at 
appropriate intervals, until the March 
election in 1876, when the people 
voted it expedient to hold such con- 
vention in response to the question 
submitted by the legislature in July 
preceding, the vote standing, yeas 
28,971; nays, 10,912. Delegates to 
this convention were chosen at the 
November election, following, and 
assembled at the state house Decem- 
ber 6, 1876, organizing with the choice 
of Hon. Daniel Clark of Manchester, 
Judge of the U. 8. District Court, as 
president, and Thomas J. Smith of 
Dover as secretary. 

The constitution was revised by the 
convention, in committee of the whole, 
section by section in consecutive order, 
any amendment agreed upon as neces- 
sary being sent to the appropriate 
standing committee, of which there 
were four, named by the president, 
and consisting of two members from 
each county. These were: Commit- 
tee on Bill of Rights, Executive 
Department and Religious Test, Sam- 
uel M. Wheeler of Dover, Chairman; 
Legislative Department, Harry Bing- 
ham of Littleton, Chairman; Judi- 
ciary Department, Jonathan E. 
Sargent of Concord, chairman; Fut- 
ure Amendments of the Constitution 
and other miscellaneous matters, John 
S. H. Frink of Greenland, chairman. 

The convention was in session 
eleven days and the result of its delib- 
erations was the submission of thir- 
teen amendments to the constitution 
of which eleven were adopted by the 
people by the requisite two thirds 
vote at the following election. Among 


the more important of these were 
those providing for biennial elections; 
basing representation in the legisla- 
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ture upon population instead of rat- 
able polls; increasing the membership 
of the senate from twelve to twenty- 
four; providing for the election of 
registers of probate, sheriffs and solic- 
itors by the people; abolishing the 
religious test as a qualification for 
office, changing the time for holding 
elections from March to November, 
and prohibiting the use of money 
raised by taxation for the support of 
schools or institutions of any religious 
sect or denomination. The two pro- 
posed amendments which the people 
failed to adopt were one striking the 
word ‘‘Protestant” from the Bill of 
Rights, which failed by a narrow mar- 
gin, although the religious test for 
office-holding was abolished, and one 
prohibiting removal from office for 
political reasons, which was defeated 
by a still narrower margin. 

The next constitutional convention 
was held in 1889, opening January 2. 
It had been declared expedient by a 
very small majority, on a very light 
vote, at the election in 1886, the vote 
standing, yeas, 11,466; nays, 10,213, 
and was called by the legislature of 
1887, though scarcely warranted by 
the vote given. It probably would not 
have been called but for the very gen- 
eral feeling that the time of the legis- 
lative session should be changed from 
summer to winter. 

This convention organized by the 
choice of Ex-Gov. Charles H. Bell of 
Exeter as president and James R. 
Jackson of Littleton as_ secretary. 
Five standing committees were ap- 
pointed, with chairmen as follows: 
Committee on Bill of Rights and Ex- 
ecutive Department, Isaac W. Smith 
of Manchester, Chairman; Legisla- 
tive Department, James F. Briggs of 
Manchester, Chairman; Judicial De- 
partment, Ellery A. Hibbard of 
Laconia, Chairman. Future Mode of 
Amending the Constitution and other 
proposed amendments, William L. 
Ladd of Lancaster, Chairman; Timeand 
Mode of Submitting to the People the 
Amendment agreed upon, Charles A. 
Dole of Lebanon, Chairman. 
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The convention was in session ten 
days, adjourning January 12, and sub- 
mitting seven amendments to the 
people, of which five were adopted and 
two rejected. Those adopted pro- 
vided for a change in the date of open- 
ing the session of the Legislature from 
the first Wednesday in June to the 
first Wednesday in January; provided 
a fixed salary of $200 each for mem- 
bers of both branches, in place of the 
per diem compensation theretofore 
prevailing; provided for filling vacan- 
cies in the Senate resulting from death, 
resignation, removal or any other 
cause but failure of the people to 
elect, by a new election; designated 
the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as Acting Governor in case 
of vacancies in the offices of Governor 
and President of the Senate, and 
changed the representation of small 
towns having a population of less than 
six hundred, from the classified to the 
pro rata basis. The proposed amend- 
ments rejected by the people were one 
striking the word Protestant from the 
Bill of Rights, and one prohibiting the 
sale or manufacture of alcoholic or 
intoxicating liquor, the first being 
rejected by over five and the latter by 
over ten thousand majority. 

The Legislature of 1893 provided 
for taking the sense of the people on 
the expediency of holding another 
convention, and at the next election, 
by a vote of 13,681 yeas to 16,689 
nays the people decided it not expe- 
dient. The next legislature made 
similar provision and the popular 
response was 14,099 yeas to 19,831 
nays. Again by the legislature of 
1899 the same question was submitted 
and was treated by the people with 
such absolute indifference that less 
than fourteen thousand votes, all told, 
were cast, 10,571 being yeas and 3,287 
nays. Nevertheless, a majority of 
those voting favoring it, the next 
legislature—that of 1901—provided 
for the choice, at the election in No- 
vember 1902, of delegates to a con- 
stitutional convention to be held in 
Concord on the second day of Decem- 
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ber following, at which time the dele- 
gates-elect assembled and effected an 
organization by the choice of Gen. 
Frank S. Streeter of Concord as 
Chairman and Thomas H. Madigan, 
Jr., as Secretary. 

This convention was in session 
seventeen days, the report of its pro- 
ceedings, published in full, occupying 
a volume of 950 pages, a single speech 
by Mr. Everett of Nashua, in denun- 
ciation of the Christian religion, filling 
over thirty pages. The standing 
committees, announced on the third 
day, consisting of twenty members 
each, were headed as follows: Bill of 
Rights and Executive Department, 
Edgar Aldrich of Littleton; Legisla- 
tive Department, David Cross of 
Manchester; Judicial Department, 
Isaac N. Blodgett of Franklin; Future 
Mode of Amending the Constitution 
and other proposed amendments, 
Edwin G. Eastman of Exeter; Time 
and Mode of Submitting Amend- 
ments to the People, William E. 
Chandler of Concord. 

The deliberations of the convention 
resulted in the submission of ten 
amendments to the people. These 
provided: (1) That every person, in 
order to be a voter or eligible to office, 
shall be able to read and write the 
English language, with certain speci- 
hed exceptions; (2) That officers of 
the militia shall be examined and 
found qualified by an examining 
board before their appointment; (3) 
The abolition of the provision that the 
Commissary General shall be chosen 
by the legislature; (4) Authority for 
the imposition of franchise and inherit- 
ance taxes by the legislature; (5) 
Authority for police courts to try and 
determine criminal cases where the 
punishment is less than imprison- 
ment in the state prison, (6) The elim- 
ination of the word “Protestant’’ 
from the Bill of Rights and otherwise 
liberalizing its phraseology bearing 
upon religion; (7) The enfranchise- 
ment of women by striking out the 
word “male” from the clause pro- 
viding the voting qualification, (8) 


Authority for the legislature to provide 
against trusts and combinations in 
restraint of trade; (9) That the basis 
of representation in the Legislature 
be a population of 800, instead of 600, 
and that:an additional 1600 instead 
of 1200 be required for each additional 
representative; (10) That the Legis- 
lature be authorized to establish 
more than one polling place in a town 
or ward. 


Of the proposed amendments the. 


first, second, fourth and eighth, re- 
ceived the requisite two thirds vote 
of the people, while all the rest failed 
to command approval. 

The question of expediency was 
again submitted to the people by the 
Legislature of 1909, and at the bien- 
nial election the following year 23,105 
voters voted in favor of calling a con- 
vention to revise. the Constitution 
and 15,541 against the same, making 
a total of 38,046 voters who expressed 
themselves upon the question out of a 
total of 84,167 who cast their votes 
for Governor at the same election, 
showing, as has usually been the case 
when the question has been submitted, 
a comparatively small interest in the 
matter. Nevertheless the Legislature 
of 1911 provided for the calling of a 
convention to meet in Concord on the 
first Wednesday in June, 1912, dele- 
gates thereto be to chosen on the 
second Tuesday of March, and appro- 
priated $25,000 forthe expense thereof. 

The delegates chosen assembled in 
Representatives Hall at the State 
House, on the day designated, and 
were called to order by Col. Daniel 
Hall of Dover. 

On motion of Mr. Whitcher of 
Haverhill Judge John M. Mitche.| of 
Concord was chosen temporary pre- 
sident and was escorted to the chair 
by Messrs. Eastman of Exeter and 
Martin of Concord. Judge Mitchell 
briefly expressed his thanks for the 
honor, and proceeded with the order 
of business, Harrie M. Young of Man- 
chester being elected temporary clerk, 
on motion of Mr. Preston of 
Rochester. 


oe 
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On motion of Judge Barton of New- 
port a committee on Credentials, con- 
sisting of two delegates from each 
county, was appointed by the chair, 
the membership named being as fol- 
lows: Barton of Newport, Parker of 
Lempster, Sanborn of Fremont, 
Mitchell of Portsmouth, Meader of 
Rochester, Sherry of Dover, Drake 
of Laconia, Tilton of Tilton, Weeks 
of Ossipee, Wentworth of Sandwich, 
Clifford of Franklin, Fowler of 
Pembroke, Keyes:of Milford, Brod- 
erick of Manchester, Blake of Fitz- 
william, Howe of Hinsdale, Carter of 
Lebanon, Bailey of Littleton, Bowker 
of Whitefield, and Cleveland of Lan- 
caster. 

Mr. Madden of Keene presented 
the petition of Patrick E. Griffin of 
Walpole asking for a seat in the con- 
vention in place of Daniel W. Connors 
of the same town, and the same was 
laid on the table, upon his motion, to 
be referred to a committee to be ap- 
pointed later. 

The committee on Credentials sub- 
mitted a report embodying a roll of 
the convention, as prepared by the 
secretary of State from the official 
returns, as follows: 


LIST OF DELEGATES 
RockInGHaM County. 


Atkinson, Charles I. Pressey. 
Auburn, Edward C. Griffin. 
Brentwood, John J. Knights. 
Candia, George H. McDuffee. 
Chester, Cyrus F. Marston. 
Danville, Clarence M. Collins. 
Deerfield, Jonathan H. Batchelder. 
Derry, William H. Benson, 
Frederick J. Shepard, 
John E. Webster. 
East Kingston, William D. Ingalls. 
Epping, John Leddy. 
Exeter, Henry W. Anderson, 
Edwin G. Eastman, 
Arthur O. Fuller, 
John Scammon. 
Fremont, Joseph B. Sanborn. 
Greenland, Harrie A. Holmes. 
Hampstead, Frank W. Emerson. 
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Hampton, Horace M. Lane. 
Hampton Falls, George C. Healey. 
Kensington, Stewart E. Rowe. 
Kingston, Leonard W. Collins. 
Londonderry, Rosecrans W. Pillsbury. 
Newcastle, James W. Pridham. 
Newfields, George E. Leighton. 
Newington, Frederick Pickering. 
Newmarket, Charles A. Morse, 
George H. Willey. 
Newton, John E. Hayford. 
North Hampton, James R. Dow. 
Northwood, William H. Towle. 
Nottingham, Perley B. Batchelder. 
Plaistow, Fred P. Hill. 
Portsmouth, Ward 1, William T. Entwistle, 
John August Hett. 
Ward 2, Charles H. Batchelder, 
Harry E. Boynton, 
Frederick M. Sise. 
Ward 3, John L. Mitchell, 
William H. Moran. 
Ward 4, Ernest L. Guptill. © 
Ward 5, Eugene B. Eastman. 
Raymond, William G. Brown. 
Rye, Albert H. Drake. 
Salem, George C. Gordon, 
Lester Wallace Hall. 
Sandown, John W. Lovering. 
Seabrook, Charles D. Foote. 
South Hampton, Frank M. Jewell. 
Stratham, George E. Gowen. 
Windham, John E. Cochran. 


STRAFFORD Counrry. 


Barrington, Frank H. Clark. 
Dover, Ward 1, Ernest B. Folsom, 
Clarence I. Hurd. 
Ward 2, John Main, 
Herbert K. Otis, 
George H. Sherry. 
Ward 3, George G. Neal, 
Arthur G. Whittemore. 
Ward 4, Elisha R. Brown, 
Alonzo Melvin Foss, 
Daniel Hall. 

Ward 5, John H. Wesley. 
Durham, Albert DeMeritt, 
Farmington, Ulysses 8. Knox, 

Charles W. T. Willson. 
Lee, Louis H. Snell. 
Madbury, Charles G. Sanders. 
Middleton, William F. Hanson. 
Milton, Fred B. Roberts. 
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New Durham, Zanello D. Berry. 
Rochester, Ward 1, Albert L. Richards. 
Ward 2, Frank B, Preston. 
Ward 3, Walter S. Meader. 
Ward 4, Aurelle Beaudoin, 
Isidore P. Marcotte. 
Ward 5, Orrin A. Hoyt. 
Ward 6, Albert Wallace. 
Rollinsford, Gardner Grant. 
Somersworth, Ward 1, John N. Haines. 
Ward 2, Fred H. Brown. 
Ward 3, Louis P. Cote. 
Ward 4, Michael P. Flanagan, 
George Letourneau. 
Ward 5. Treffle Leclerc. 
Strafford, Woodbury W. Durgin. 


BELKNAP CouNTY, 


Alton, Charles H. McDuffee. 
Barnstead, Frank H. Moore. 
Belmont, Edwin C. Bean. 
Centre Harbor, Leonard B. Morrill. 
Gilford, James R. Morrill. 
Gilmanton, George C. Parsons. 
Laconia, Ward 1, True E. Prescott. 
Ward 2, Edward M. Richardson. 
Ward 3, John T. Busiel. 
Ward 4, Oscar L. Young. 
Ward 5, William D. Veazey. 
Ward 6, Benjamin F. Drake, 
George H. Saltmarsh. 
Meredith, Simeon M. Estes. 
New Hampton, Herbert M. Thyng. 
Sanbornton, Robert M. Wright. 
Tilton, William B. Fellows, 
Charles E. Tilton. 


CaRROLL County. 


Albany, James T. Povall. 
Bartlett, Ralza E. Andrews. 
Brookfield, George A. Wiggin. 
Chatham, Hazen Chandler. 
Conway, Holmes B. Fifield, 

James L. Gibson, 

Arthur R. Shirley. 
Eaton, Henry H. Robertson. 
Effingham, James L. Wormwood. 
Freedom, George F. Huckins. 
Hart’s Location, Charles H. Morey. 
Jackson, Nelson I. Trickey. 
Madison, Edward E. Hoyt. 
Moultonborough, James E. French. 
Ossipee, Frank Weeks. 


Sandwich, Paul Wentworth. 
Tamworth, Edward S. Pollard. 
Tuftonboro, Robert Lamprey. 
Wakefield, William W. Berry. 
Wolfeboro, Sewall W. Abbott, 
Frank P. Hobbs. 


Merrimack County. 


Allenstown, Charles H. Smith. 
Andover, George W. Stone. 
Boscawen, Willis G. Buxton. 
Bow, Henry M. Baker. 
Bradford, Everett Kittredge. 
Canterbury, Henry L. Clough. 
Chichester, John L. T. Shaw. 
Concord, Ward 1, George E. Farrand, 
John E. Marden. 
Ward 2, Clarence I. Tibbetts. 
Ward 3, Abijah Hollis. 
Ward 4, Allen Hollis, 
James O. Lyford, 
John M. Mitchell. 
Ward 5, Charles R. Corning, 
Arthur P. Morrill. 
Ward 6, Charles P. Bancroft, 
Henry A. Kimball, 
Nathaniel E. Martin. 
Ward 7. William W. Flint, 
Edward J. Hatch, 
Frank P. Quimby. 
Ward 8, Howard F. Hill. 
Ward 9, Edward J. Gallagher, 
John Hennebery. 
Danbury, Harry G. Dean. 
Dunbarton, Bradford Burnham. 
Epsom, Warren Tripp. 
Franklin, Ward 1, Rufus P. Gardner. 
Ward 2, Charles H. Bean, 
Frank E. Woodbury. 
Ward 3, Thomas F. Clifford, 
Seth W. Jones. 
Henniker, Charles A. Wilkins. 
Hill, Ellon 8. Little. 
Hooksett, Fred N. Mitchell. 
Hopkinton, Arthur J. Boutwell. 
Loudon, Albert B. Sargent. 
Newbury, Joseph A. Donigan. 
New London, Justin O. Wellman. 
Northfield, Edwin J: Young. 
Pembroke, George W. Fowler, 
Henry T. Fowler, 
Joseph A. Rainville. 
Pittsfield, Edward Everett Clark, 
Nathaniel 8. Drake. 
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Salisbury, John Shaw. 
Sutton, Milton B. Wadleigh. 
Warner, Edward H. Carroll. 
Webster, Harvey C. Sawyer. 
Wilmot, Fred E. Goodhue. 


HILLsBorouGH County. 


Amherst, Horace T. Harvell. 
Antrim, Hiram W. Eldredge. 
Bedford, George D. Soper. 
Bennington, Arthur J. Pierce. 
Brookline, Orville D. Fessenden. 
Deering, Edwin F. Dutton. 
Francestown, Edson H. Patch. 
Goffstown, George P. Hadley, 
Alvin P. Seeton. 
Greenfield, Willis D. Hardy. 
Greenville, Daniel J. Brown. 
Hancock, Clarence H. Ware. 
Hillsborough, Charles S. Flanders, 
George W. Haslet. 
Hollis, Daniel W. Hayden. 
Hudson, Henry C. Brown. 
Litchfield, Amos Saunders. 
Lyndeborough, Walter 8. Tarbell. 
Manchester, Ward 1, Narcisse Richer, 
James A. Sayers, 
Joseph Tait. 
Ward 2, Charles B. Brown, 
Elliot C. Lambert, 
Jesse B. Pattee, 
George H. Warren, 
Allan M. Wilson. 
John C. Crawford, 
James O. Gagnon, 
Edwin F. Jones, 
Eugene G. Libbey, 
Ludwig Lindquist, 
Hobart Pillsbury. 
John B. Cavanaugh, 
Henry B. Fairbanks, 
William G. Garmon, 
George I. Haselton, 
Frederick W. Shontell, 
Harrie M. Young. 
Ward 5, James A. Broderick, 
Martin Connor, 
William B. Eagan, 
James G. Flynn, 
Thomas F. Howe, 
Peter J. Magan, 
Patrick J. Ryan, 
Thomas F. Sheehan. 


Ward 3, 


Ward 4, 
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Manchester, Ward 6, Joseph P. Chatel, 
Joseph M. McDonough 
Almus W. Morse, 
Robert I. Stevens. 
Ward 7, Edward B. Woodbury. 
Ward 8, Arthur J. Moquin, 
Herman Rodelsperger, 
Rudolph Schiller, 
Charles C. Tinkham, 
Henry J. VanVliet. 
Ward 9, Theophile G. Biron, 
Odilon Demers, 
Francois X. Gagné, 
Euclide F. Geoffrion, 
Winfred D. Hebert, 
Horace Martel, 
Armelle Turcotte. 
Ward 10, Joseph Chevrette, 
John J. Connor, 
John J. Donnelly, 
Frank J. Leclerc. 
Mason, Albert B. Eaton. 
Merrimack, Everett E. Parker. 
Milford, Arthur L. Keyes, 
Clinton A. McLane, 
Fred T. Wadleigh. 
Mount Vernon, Frank J. Conner. 
Nashua, Ward 1, Harry P. Greeley, 
Charles J. Hamblett. 
Ward 2, Charles O. Andrews, 
Robert A. French. 
Ward 3, James A. Gilmore, 
John P. Lampron, 
Frank Rancour. 
Ward 4, Edward E. Parker. 
Ward 5, Frederick J. Gaffney. 
Ward 6, Edward H. Wason. 
Ward 7, Thomas F. Moran, 
Frederick D. Runnells, 
Arthur K. Woodbury. 
Ward 8, Horace H. Phaneuf, 
John F. Shea, 
Willard C. Tolles. 
Ward 9, Frank B. Clancy, 
Charles Dionne, Jr., 
Joseph Ducharme, 
George Theriault. 
New Boston, Samuel L. Marden. 
New Ipswich, William E. Davis. 
Pelham, Charles W. Hobbs. 
Peterborough, Eben W. Jones. 
Ezra M. Smith. 
Sharon, George M. Smith. 
Temple, Willie W. Colburn. 
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Weare, Byron L. Morse. 
Wilton, George E. Bales. 
Windsor, Joseph R. Nelson. 


CHESHIRE CouNTtY. 


Alstead, John W. Prentiss. 
Chesterfield, David W. Slade. 
Dublin, Willard H. Pierce. 
Fitzwilliam, Amos J. Blake. 
Gilsum, Osmon H. Hubbard. 
Harrisville, Thomas J. Winn. 
Hinsdale, Gardner S. Howe. 
Edalbert J. Temple. 
Jaffrey, George H. Duncan, 
Will J. Mower. 
Keene, Ward 1, Orville E. Cain, 
Charles M. Norwood. 
Ward 2, Adolf W. Pressler, 
Jerry P. Wellman. 
Ward 3, Martin V. B. Clark, 


Charles C. Sturtevant. 


Ward 4, Robert E. Faulkner. 
Ward 5, Joseph Madden. 
Marlborough, Levi A. Fuller. 
Marlow, Rockwell F. Craig. 
Nelson, James E. Ruffle. 
Richmond, Almon Twitchell. 
Rindge, Charles W. Fletcher. 
Roxbury, David B. Nims. 
Stoddard, Henry E. Spalding. 
Sullivan, Leslie H. Goodnow. 
Surry, Hiram F. Newell. 
Swanzey, George E. Whitcomb. 
Troy, Melvin T. Stone. 
Walpole, Daniel W. Connors, 
Frank A. Spaulding. 
Westmoreland, Elmer T. Nims. 
Winchester, John P. Ball, 
David O. Fisher. 


Suntuivan County. 


Acworth, Guy 8S. Neal. 
Charlestown, Oscar C. Young. 
Claremont, Hartley L. Brooks, 
- Henry N. Hurd, 
Emerson A. Quimby, 
George P. Rossiter, 
James Duncan Upham. 
Cornish, Fenno B. Comings. 
Croydon, Edgar W. Davis. 
Goshen, Burk Booth. 
Grantham, William H. Howard. 
Langdon, Charles Winch. 


Lempster, Hiram Parker. 
Newport, Jesse M. Barton, 
John W. Johnson, 
Ernest A. Robinson. 
Plainfield, Charles A. Tracy. 
Springfield, Carl B. Philbrick. 
Sunapee, Murvin A. Bailey. 
Unity, Charles A. Newton. 
Washington, Melvin E. Hixson. 


GraFTon County. 


Alexandria, Ned A. Mathews. 
Ashland, Ellis G. Gammons. 
Bath, John H. DeGross. 
Benton, Lebina H. Parker. 
Bethlehem, Fred D. Lewis. 
Bridgewater, No choice. 
Bristol, Henry C. Whipple. 
Campton, Darius Moulton. 
Canaan, Charles O. Barney. 
Dorchester, Henry M. Merrill. 
Easton, Charles A. Young. 
Ellsworth, Vernie H. Avery. 
Enfield, Thomas J. Carlton, 
Eugene A. Wells. 
Franconia, Henry Spooner. 
Grafton, George 8. Barney. 
Groton, Charlie D. Jewell. 
Hanover, Edward P. Storrs, 
Frank A. Updike. 
Haverhill, Edward M. Clark, 
William E. Lawrence, 
William F. Whitcher. 
Hebron, Albert E. Moore. 
Holderness, Robert P. Curry. 
Landaff, Raymond B. Stevens. 
Lebanon, William 8. Carter, 
William H. Hatton, 
Reuben C. True, 
Thomas P. Waterman. 
Lincoln, George E. Henry. 
Lisbon, George Conrad Brummer, 
Eri C. Oakes. 
Littleton, James H. Bailey, 
Richard T. Eastman, 
George A. Veazie. 
Livermore, No election. 
Lyman, Arthur N. Shute. 
Lyme, David A. Grant. 
Monroe, Daniel R. Gilchrist. 
Orange, Charles H. Ford. 
Orford, Robert O. Carr. 
Piermont, Samuel H. Ames. 
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Plymouth, Davis B. Keniston, 
Frederick P. Weeks. 
Rumney, Henry W. Herbert. 
Thornton, Frank L. Hazeltine. 
Warren, Frank C. Clement. 
Waterville, Clarence H. Green. 
Wentworth, Calvin T. Shute. 
Woodstock, George H. Green. 


Cots County. 


Berlin, Ward 1, Henry A. Smith, 
Patrick J. Smyth, 
John T. Stewart. 
Ward 2, Herbert I. Goss, 
John B. Noyes, 
Edmund Sullivan. 
Ward 3, Johannes J. Haarvei, 
Robert B. Wolf. 
Carroll, Edward N. Sheehe. 
Clarksville, Willis A. Harriman. 
Colebrook, Jason H. Dudley, 
Thomas F. Johnson. 
Columbia, Frank P. Lang. 
Dalton, Henry F. Whitcomb. 
Dummer, Adam W. Wight. 
Errol, Arthur E. Bennett. 
Gorham, Alfred R. Evans. 
Jefferson, Don C. Clough. 
Lancaster, Fred C. Cleaveland, 
Irving W. Drew, 
George F. Morris. 
Milan, Frank M. Hancock. 
Northumberland, Henry H. Hayes, 
Judson A. Potter. 
Pittsburg, George W. Baldwin. 
Randolph, Arthur L..Watson. 
Shelburne, James Simpson. 
Stark, William T. Pike. 
Stewartstown, Perley Knapp. 
Stratford, John C. Pattee. 
Whitefield, Mitchell H. Bowker. 
Benjamin C. Garland. 


Upon a call of the roll, moved by 
Mr. Corning of Concord, 382 delegates 
responded. 

Upon motion of Mr. Eastman of 
Exeter, Edwin F. Jones of Manchester 
was elected President of the conven- 
tion by acclamation and was escorted 
to the chair by Messrs. Wason of 
Nashua and Demerritt of Durham. 
Upon assuming the honorable and 
responsible position to which he had 
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been chosen Mr. Jones, being hap- 
pily introduced by Judge Mitchell, 
briefly but appropriately expressed 
his thanks for the honor conferred 
by his election, and his purpose to 
perform his election, with a view, 
primarily, to the expedition of the 
business before the convention, be- 
speaking at the same time the hearty 
co-operation of the delegates and care 
and deliberation in the performance of 
the work in hand. 

On motion of Mr. Lyford of Con- 
cord the convention proceeded to the 
election of a secretary, by ballot with 


the following result: 
Whole number of votes 383 
Necessary to a choice 192 


Harry F. Lake 2 
Thomas H. Madigan 119 
Allen Chester Clark 262 


Mr. Clark, having a majority of the 
votes cast, was declared elected and 
took the oath of office. 

On motion of Mr. Quimby of Con- 
cord the chair was authorized to 
appoint a committee of twenty to 
nominate other necessary officers of 
the convention. 

A motion by Mr. Hobbs of Wolfe- 
boro, that the Secretary of State be 
instructed to procure daily, for the 
Convention,*425 copies, each, of the 
Concord Daily Monitor and Patriot 
and Manchester Union, was laid on 
the table, on motion of Mr. Clark of 
Haverhill. 

On motion of Mr. Wason of Nashua 
the chair was authorized to report a 
committee of ten to report rules and 
regulations for the direction of the 
Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Madden of 
Keene the petition of P. E. Griffin of 
Walpole was taken from the table and 
referred to a special committee to be 
appointed by the chair. 

The drawing of seats was made a 
special order for 2:05 in the afternoon, 
Messrs. Drake of Laconia and Van 
Vliet of Manchester, having lost their 
eyesight, being accorded the privilege 
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of selecting their seats in advance on 
motion of Mr. Young of Laconia. 

The president named the following 
committees: 

On Rules—Messrs. Wason of Nas- 
hua, Fowler of Pembroke, Scammon 
of Exeter, Hurd of Dover, Madden of 
Keene, Dudley of Colebrook, Bailey 
of Littleton, Bean of Belmont, Gibson 
of Conway and Hurd of Claremont. 

Nomination of Officers—Messrs. 
Quimby of Concord, Clough of Can- 
terbury, Barton of Newport, Newton 
of Unity, Young of Laconia, Prescott 
of Laconia, Anderson of Exeter, 
Morse of Newmarket, Whittemore 
of Dover, Brown of. Somersworth, 
Sullivan of Berlin, Evans of Gorham, 
Oakes of Lisbon, Shute of Wentworth, 
French of Moultonborough, Hobbs of 
Wolfeboro, Warren of Manchester, 
Tolles of Nashua, Cain of Keene 
and Winn of Harrisville. 

WalpoleContested Election—Messrs. 
Fuller of Exeter, Stone of Andover, 
Howe of Hinsdale, Haines of Som- 
ersworth, Wentworth of Sandwich, 
Veazey of Laconia, Broderick of 
Manchester, Johnson of Newport, 
Cleveland of Lancaster and Gilchrist 
of Monroe. 

On motion of Mr. Lyford of Con- 
cord the hours of meeting were fixed 
for 10:30 a. m. and 2 o’clock, p.m.,and, 
at 12:50 the convention adjourned. 

Immediately upon the reassembling 
of the Convention in the afternoon the 
Committee to nominate other neces- 
sary officers and attaches of the Con- 
vention reported as follows, the report 
being accepted and the persons 
named elected:—Assistant secretary, 
Bernard W. Carey of Newport; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Albert P. Davis, Con- 


cord; chaplain, Rev. Charles C. Gar- - 


land, Concord; doorkeepers, John E. 
Bartlett, Sandown, Oscar D. Bever- 
stock, Keene, Charles A. Holden, 
Rumney, George Goodhue, Concord; 
warden of coat room, Eugene D. 
Sanborn, Fremont, assistant, A. P. 
Horne, Laconia; official stenographer, 
Miss Lizzie H. Sanborn, Laconia; 
assistant, Ray E. Burkett, Concord. 
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Mr. Wason of Nashua, for the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported, substan- 
tially, the rules governing the last 
constitutional convention, which were 
accepted and adopted, the same being 
read by the assistant secretary. The 
rules were ordered printed. 

On motion of Mr. Whitcher of 
Haverhill the Secretary of State was 
requested to furnish the Convention 
with 425 copies of Colby’s Conven- 
tion Manual of 1902. 

The special order for the drawing 
of seats was taken up and disposed of, 
after which several amendments to 
the Constitution were presented, all 
of which were ordered printed. 

Mr. Flint of Concord introduced an 
amendment providing for one repre- 
sentative in the Legislature for every 
town in the state, three each for all 
the cities but Manchester and for the 
town of Claremont, and five for 
Manchester; another providing for a 
Senate of fifty members, and a third 
providing that amendments hereafter 
may be submitted by majority vote 
of the two branches of the Legislature, 
and ratified by the people by majority 
vote, also that amendments submitted 
conventions may be ratified by a 
majority. 

Mr. Duncan of Jaffrey introduced 
an amendment providing for the Ini- 
tiative and Referendum, and on his 
motion the same was made a special 
order for Wednesday, June 12, at 10.35 
a. m., in Committee of the Whole, 
where, under the rules, all proposed 
amendments were given considera- 
tion, such as were adopted for sub- 
mission being sent to the appropriate 
Committee to be put in proper form 
for submission. 

Mr. Fellows of Tilton presented 
an amendment authorizing the assess- 
ment of wild or forest land and money 
at interest at special or reduced rates, 
which also went to the Committee of 
the Whole on his motion. He also 


submitted another amendment, pro- 
viding for a graded inheritance tax, 
which was similarly referred. 

Mr. Wason of Nashua offered an 
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amendment striking the word “male”’ 
from Article 27, Part 2, of the Con- 
stitution, thereby conferring upon the 
women of the state the right of suf- 
frage upon the same terms with men, 
and the same was laid on the table on 
his motion. 

Mr. Crawford of Manchester offered 
an amendment providing for the 
elction of Secretary of State and 
State Treasurer by the people, and 
another providing for five-year terms 
for police court justices, both of 
which were laid on the table. 

Mr. Lyford of Concord called 
attention to the fact that, under the 
rules, the time limit for the introduc- 
tion of amendments would expire on 
Tuesday following,—June 11,—and 
then took occasion to announce the 
death of Gen. Henry M. Baker, the 
delegate-elect from the town of Bow, 
offering the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

“On: the eve of the assembling of 
this convention death has removed 
one of its distinguished members. A 
son of New Hampshire, the Honorable 
Henry M. Baker of Bow was ardently 
devoted to the interests of his native 
state. As a member of the Legisla- 
ture, a State Senator, a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1902 
and as a Congressman his public serv- 
ice was patriotic and honorable. As 
a citizen his life was helpful to his 
fellow men, every worthy cause en- 


listing his earnest support, Be it 
therefore: 
“Resolved, That we, the dele- 


gates of New Hampshire in Conven- 
tion assembled, hereby express the sor- 
row of the state and the loss she has 
sustained by the death of a son who 
contributed his share to her fame in 
the service he rendered both as a pub- 
lic servant and as a private citizen, 
and that we spread upon our records, 
this, our testimonial to his memory.” 

On motion of Mr. Young of Man- 
chester the Convention adjourned at 
4.45 out of respect to the memory of 
General Baker. 

On the coming in of the Convention 
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on Thursday, June 6, prayer was of- 
fered by the chaplain. The use of the 
hall was granted for Tuesday evening, 
June 11, to the New Hampshire Direct 
Legislation League for a meeting for 
discussion of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum. Maurice Smith of Meredith, 
John M. Shirley of Franklin and 
Fred Rushlow of Concord were ap- 
pointed pages by President Jones. 

Amendments were presented and 
referred, as follows: 

By Mr. Cavanaugh of Manchester 


_ providing for the establishment of 


voting precincts by the Legislature and 
providing for future amendments of 
the Constitution through submission 
by majority vote of two successive 
Legislatures and ratification by the 
people by a two-thirds vote. 

By Mr. Morris of Lancaster giving 
police courts jurisdiction in criminal 
cases where the penalty is less than im- 
prisonment in the state prison. 

By Mr. Pillsbury of Manchester 
providing for the reduction of the 
membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to 300, and establishing 
the district system of representation. 

By Mr. Newell of Surry making 
the basis of representation in the 
House 800 population instead of 600, 
and 2000 the requisite number for 
an additional representative, instead 
of 1200, as now. 

By Mr. Winch of Langdon giving 
each town and ward one representa- 
tive. 

By Mr. Wadleigh of Milford pro- 
viding for future amendments by 
majority vote of the Legislature, rati- 
fied by majority vote of the people. 

By Mr. Blake of Fitzwilliam pro- 
viding for a State Senate of 31 
members. ; 

The special committee to which 
was referred the petition of Patrick 
E: Griffin of Walpole, asking for the 
seat in the Convention held by 


Daniel W. Connors, reported, giving 
the petitioner leave to withdraw, and 
the same was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Lyford of Con- 
cord the convention went into com- 
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mittee of the whole for consideration 
of the taxation amendment proposed 
by Mr. Fellows of Tilton, Mr. Wason 
of Nashua being called to the chair. 
The discussion was quite extended, 
being participated in by Mr. Fellows, 
who explained the amendment, Mr. 
Davis of New Ipswich, Mr. Allen 
Hollis of Concord, Mr. Wadleigh of 
Milford, Mr. Duncan of Jaffrey, Mr. 
Goss of Berlin, Mr. Lyford of Concord, 
Mr. Whitcher of Haverhill, Mr. 
Stevens of Landaff, Mr. Carter of 
Lebanon and others. Finally, on 
motion of Mr. Crawford of. Manches- 
ter the committee rose and reported 
progress. 

Mr. Madden of Keene introduced 
an amendment limiting the member- 
ship of the House to 350 members, 
each town and ward to elect one mem- 
ber, and the remaining members to 
be appointed by the Governor and 
Council. 

On motion of Mr. Cavanaugh of 
Manchester the Convention again 
went into committee of the whole to 
consider his amendment in regard 
to voting precincts, Mr. Eastman 
of Exeter being called to the chair. 
Mr. Cavanaugh explained the grounds 
upon which the amendment. was 
offered, and after brief discussion in 
which the amendment was favored by 
several delegates the committee 
voted to report favorably. Upon 
rising such report was made, and the 
amendment was referred by the Con- 
vention to the committee on time and 
mode of submitting amendments, 
after which adjournment was taken 
till afternoon. 

At the afternoon session amend- 
ments were presented and referred, 
as follows: 

By Mr. Hurd of Claremont chang- 
ing the division of the state into 
senatorial districts upon the basis 
of population instead of taxation. 

By Mr. Updike of Hanover pro- 
viding for the appointment of county 
solicitors and sheriffs by the Superior 
Court; of registers of deeds and of 
probate by the Governor and Council; 
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the election of county commissioners 
for six-year terms and the appoint- 
ment of county treasurers by the com- 
missioners—this being the much- 
talked-of ‘‘short-ballot”’ proposition. 

By Mr. Whittemore of Dover for 
the appointment of county solicitors 
by the judges of the Superior Court. 

The Convention went into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, with Mr. Hall of 
Dover in the chair, to consider the 
amendment of Mr. Fellows of Tilton 
providing for a graded inheritance 
tax, Mr. Fellows, Mr. Eastman of 
Exeter, Mr. Lyford, Mr. Crawford 
and Mr. Jones of Manchester, Mr. 
Davis of New Ipswich and Mr. Barton 
of Newport participating in the dis- 
cussion. Upon rising the Committee 
reported the amendment favorably, 
on motion of Mr. Barton of Newport, 
and the Convention .referred it for 
submission, to the Committee on 
Time and Mode. 

Mr. Pattee of Manchester intro- 
duced an amendment making 2400 
population the basis for additional 
representation in the House. 

The Convention then resumed work 
in Committee of the Whole, with Judge 
Mitchell of Concord in the chair, to 
consider amendments relating to the 
State Senate. Messrs. Jones of Man- 
chester, Hurd and Quimby of Clare- 
mont, Morse of Newmarket, Barney 
of Canaan and Lamprey of Tufton- 
boro participated in the discussion, 
and the Committee rose, on motion of 
Mr. Wadleigh of Milford, reporting 
progress. 

Mr. Barton of Newport moved to 
take from the table the amendment 
relating to woman suffrage, but the 
motion was lost, and the Convention 
adjourned. 

Upon the opening of the -session 
Friday morning there was a very 
light attendance, as has been custom- 
ary in the Legis'»ture on Fridays. 

Mr. Bean o. |'ranklin offered an 
amendment to the Bill of Rights 
removing the limitation of time for 
which pensions may be granted. 

Mr. French of Nashua presented 
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one striking out the words “ Protest- 
ant”’ and ‘‘ Evangelical” from the Bill 
of Rights. 

On motion of Mr. Wason of Nashua 
the president was authorized to ap- 
point a special committee on Woman 
Suffrage, and special committees on 
mileage and finance were author- 
ized, on motion of Mr. Lambert of 
Manchester. 

The president announced the stand- 
ing and special committees, as fol- 
lows, after which adjournment was 
taken till Tuesday, June 11: 


THE COMMITTEES 


On Bill of Rights and Executive Depart- 
ment—Hall of Dover, Bales of Wilton, 
Fuller of Exeter, Buxton of Boscawen, Mad- 
den of Keene, Leddy of Epping, Gibson of 
Conway, Saltmarsh of Laconia, Bancroft 
of Concord, Blake of Fitzwilliam, Upham of 
Claremont, Hadley of Goffstown, Clement of 
Warren, Norwood of Keene, McDonough of 
Manchester, Cavanaugh of Manchester, Pat- 
tee of Manchester, Bowker of Whitefield, 
Greeley of Nashua, Carroll of Warner. 

On Legislative Department—Lyford of 
Concord, Morris of Lancaster, Wason of 
Nashua, Fellows of Tilton, Barton of Newport, 
Whittemore of Dover, Martin of Concord, 
Evans of Gorham, Scammon of Exeter, De- 
merritt of Durham, Lambert of Manchester, 
French of Moultonboro, G. W. Fowler of 
Pembroke, Warren of Manchester, Cain of 
Keene, Stevens of Landaff, Carter of Lebanon, 
Wallace of Rochester, Mitchell of Portsmouth, 
Fessenden of Brookline. 

On Judicial Department—Mitchell of Con- 
cord, Parker of Nashua, Hamblett of Nashua, 
Abbott of Wolfeboro, Corning of Concord, 
Folsom of Dover, Haines of Somerworth, 
Veasey of Laconia, Faulkner of Keene, Fuller 
of Marlborough, Hurd of Claremont, Batch- 
elder of Portsmouth, Hall of Salem, Haselton 
of Manchester, Smith of Peterboro, Crawford 
of Manchester, Weeks of Ossipee, Sullivan of 
Berlin, Oakes of Lisbon, Cleveland of 
Lancaster. 

On Future Mode of Amending the Con- 
stitution and other proposed amendments 
—Eastman of Exeter, Guptill of Portsmouth, 
Bean of Belmont, Stone of Andover, Hurd of 
Dover, Rowe of Kensington, Clifford of 


Franklin, Young of Manchester, Dudley of 
Colebrook, Goss of Berlin, Foss of Dover, 
Craig of Marlow, Prescott of Laconia, Went- 
worth of Sandwich, Runnells of Nashua, New- 
ton of Unity, Bailey of Littleton, Tripp of 
Epsom, Entwistle of Portsmouth, Woodbury 
of Manchester. 

On Time and Mode of Submitting to the 
People the Amendments agreed to by the Con- 
vention—Pillsbury of Londonderry, Shute of 
Wentworth, Abijah Hollis of Concord, Newell 
of Surry, Johnson of Colebrook, Young of 
Laconia, Wilson of Manchester, Allen Hollis 
of Concord, Keyes of Milford, Brown of Som- 
ersworth, Brooks of Claremont, Young of 
Easton, Moran of Nashua, Pattee of Stratford, ° 
Morse of Mewmarket, Lamprey of Tufton- 
borough, Pressler of Keene, Shontell of Man- 
chester, Rossiter of Claremont, Shaw of 
Salisbury. 

On Woman Suffrage—Whitcher of Haverhill 
Wadleigh of Milford, Shepard of Derry, 
Boutwell of Hopkinton, Stone of Troy, Hobbs 
of Wolfeboro, Main of Dover, Morrill of Gil- 
ford, Wight of Dummer, Wilkins of Henniker, 
Parsons of Gilmanton, Tarbell of Lyndebor- 
ough, Spaulding of Stoddard, Parker of Ben- 
ton, Young of Charlestown, Pike of Stark, 
Sanborn of Fremont, Hill of Concord, Barney 
of Canaan, Donigan of Newbury. 

On Finance—McLane of Milford, Towle of 
Northwood, Neal of Dover, Shaw of Chiches- 
ter, Farrand of Concord, Morrill of Concord, 
Haslet of Hillsboro, Connor of Manchester, 
Demers of Manchester, Schiller of Manchester. 

On Mileage—Hayden of Hollis, Pierce of 
Bennington, Wellman of New London, Patch 
of Francestown, Clark of Haverhill, Wolfe of 
Berlin, Roedelsperger of Manchester, Byron 
of Manchester, Wesley of Dover, Chatel of 
Manchester. 


The Convention reassembled for 
the second week on Tuesday, June 
11, and it being the last day for the 
presentation of amendments, under 
the rules, a number were offered, in- 
cluding the following: 

By Mr. Quimby of Claremont pro- 
viding for a State Senate of 40 mem- 
bers, the basis being population. 

By Mr. Newell of Surry providing 
for the union of smaller towns for 
choice of representatives. 
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By Mr. Goss of Berlin for a House 
of 200 members, chosen by districts, 
and a Senate of 50, based on popula- 
ticn—salaries to be $500 each. 

By Mr. Fowler of Pembroke, for 
election of officers by plurality vote. 

By Mr. Smith of Berlin for recall 
of elective officers. 

By Mr. Allen Hollis of Concord, 
allowing county officers to be chosen 
as the Legislature may direct, and one 
allowing the Governor to veto single 
items in appropriation bills. 

By Mr. Young of Manchester 
authorizing the Legislature to enact 
betterment laws. 

By Mr. Stevens of Landaff modify- 
ing the articles relating to taxation. 

By Mr. Hurd of Claremont pro- 
viding for plurality elections; also 
another making 800 population the 
representative basis, and 1600 for 
each additional member. 

By Mr. Buxton of Boscawen for 
election by plurality instead of major- 
ity vote. 

By Mr. Fellows of Tilton authoriz- 
ing an income tax. 

By Mr. Clement of Warren per- 
mitting the Legislature to fix corpora- 
tion salaries and dividends. 

By Mr. Boynton of Portsmouth, 
relating to the taxation of incomes 
and intangibles; also one providing 
for continuous boards of county 
commissioners and authorizing the 
same to appoint county treasurers. 

On motion of Mr. Wason of Nashua 
the woman suffrage amendment was 
taken from the table and referred to 
the special committee. 

On motion of Mr. Lyford of Con- 
cord the Convention went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole to consider the 
matter of representation, Mr. Scam- 
mon of Exeter being called to the 
chair. 

Mr. Newell of Surry opened the 
debate, in favor of the town system. 
Messrs. Batchelder of Portsmovth, 
Crawford of Manchester, Lamprey of 
Tuftonboro and Morse of Newmarket 
participated in the discussion. The 
latter opposed any reduction of the 
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House or increase of the Senate, and 
moved that all amendments looking 
in such direction be reported unfa- 
vorably. Mr. Rowe of Kensington 
seconded the motion, which was lost. 

The Committee then rose, reporting 
progress. 

Mr. Guptill of Portsmouth offered a 
resolution upon the death of Frederick 
Pickering, delegate-elect from New- 
ington, which was adopted by the 
Convention and adjournment taken 
out of respect to the memory of the 
deceased. 

On reassembling in the afternoon, 
the Convention resumed work in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. Whittemore 
of Dover in the chair, Mr. Duncan’s 
amendment providing for the initia- 
tive and referendum being taken up. 
Mr. Duncan spoke at length in sup- 
port of the same, but finally withdrew 
the portion relating to constitutional 
amendment by this process. 

A lengthy and spirited debate fol- 
lowed. Messrs. Oakes of Lisbon and 
Barton of Newport opposed the 
amendment, and Davis of New Ips- 
wich, Stevens of Landaff and Drake 
of Pittsfield supported it. After con- 
siderable parliamentary wrangling, 
it was voted, 170 to 160, to report 
the amendment unfavorably. The 
Committee rose and so reported to the 
Convention. 

Upon a motion to adopt the report 
Mr. Duncan called for the yeas and 
nays, which resulted: yeas, 177; nays, 
157; and the report was adopted and 
the amendment rejected. 

The morning session extended till 
after four o’clock p. m., and upon its 
adjournment, the Convention was 
called in order for the afternoon and 
immediately adjourned till Thursday 
morning. 

Nearly the entire day, Thursday, 
the 13th, was devoted to discussion in 
Committee of the Whole, of the taxa- 
tion question, Mr. Oakes of Lisbon in 
the chair, the taxation of growing 
timber or forest land, intangibles or 
money at interest, and incomes being 
the essential matters involved. Judge 
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Mitchell of Concord opened thé dis- 
cussion in a speech evincing compre- 
hensive study of the subject in all its 
bearings, and urging the necessity, 
especially, of changes which shall allow 
discrimination in these lines of taxa- 
tion, and was followed by Mr. Lyford 
of Concord, who has also given much 
thought to this question, along the 
same line. Messrs. Boynton of Ports- 
mouth, Fuller of Exeter, Stevens of 
Landaff, Jones of Manchester, Meader 
of Rochester, Duncan of Jaffrey, Sul- 
livan of Berlin, Smith of Peterboro, 
Busiel of Laconia, Whitcomb of 
Swanzey, Deanof Danbury, Hobbs of 
Wolfeboro, Burnham of Dunbarton, 
Rowe of Kensington, Allen Hollis of 
Concord and Whitcher of Haverhill 
and others were heard in the dis- 
cussion. The matter remained undis- 
posed of when the Committee rose at 
4.50 p. m., reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again at 11.05 the 
“next Tuesday morning. 

The Friday morning session, June 
14, was not largely attended, but, in 
Committee of the Whole, with Mr. 
Cavanaugh of Manchester in the 
chair, it was decided tc report favor- 
ably on the amendment offered by 
Mr. French of Nashua, removing the 
words “ Protestant” and “‘ Evangelical” 
from the Bill of Rights. The Commit- 
tee so reported and the Convention 
adopted the report sending the 
amendment to the appropriate Com- 
mittee for perfection; after which 
the Convention adjourned till Tues- 
day, June 18. 

At the morning session on Tuesday 
the 18th, the Committee on Judicial 
Department reported unfavorably the 
proposed amendment limiting the 
terms of police court justices, and 
the report was adopted. 

Mr. Dean of Danbury offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, limit- 
ing debate to ten-minute speeches. 

The Convention went into Commit- 
tee of the Whole to continue considera- 
tion of the taxation question, with 
Mr. Clifford of Franklin in the chair, 
and Mr. Lyford of Concord, Fellows 
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of Tilton, Broderick of Manchester, 
Stevens of Landaff, Hadley of Goffs- 
town, Clement of Warren, Barton of 
Newport, Smith of Peterboro and 
Wolf of Berlin participated in the 
discussion, which was animated and 
earnest. At about 1 o’clock an hour’s 
recess was taken, with the under- 
standing that a vote be taken at 
2.45. 

At 2 o’clock the Committee con- 
tinued the discussion, Messrs. East- 
man of Exeter, Stone of Andover, 
Hobbs of Wolfeboro, Hollis of Con- 
cord, Pillsbury of Londonderry, Went- 
worth of Sandwich and Whittemore 
of Dover being heard. The amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Stevens, prac- 
tically leaving the Legislature free to 
deal with the entire matter of taxation 
at its discretion, was defeated, on 
division, 95 to 231, and the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Jones, authorizing special 
rates on growing wood and timber, 
money at interest and income from 
intangibles was adopted, 223 to 33. 

On motion of Mr. Jones of Manches- 
ter the Committee rose and reported 
to the Convention the various pro- 
posed amendments, relating to taxa- 
tion with the recommendation that 
all be referred to the Committee on 
Legislative Department with instruc- 
tions to report an amendment per- 
mitting the Legislature to classify 
for taxation growing wood and timber, 
and intangibles, and to provide for a 
tax on the income from intangibles. 
In Convention the report was accepted 
and the recommendation adopted. 

At the afternoon session the Con- 
vention went into Committee of the 
Whole to consider the question of 
representation, Mr. Allen Hollis of 
Concord in the chair. The discus- 
sion was opened by Mr. Pillsbury of 
Londonderry who favored the district 
system and a House of 300 members. 
Mr. Madden of Keene advocated 
the town system. 

After a long running debate, partici- 
pated in by fifteen or twenty delegates 
and the defeat of various motions, 
2 motion by Mr. Madden, providing 
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for a House of 350 members, on 
the town system basis, was adopted, 
and the Committee rose, reporting 
the same to the Convention, which 
report was accepted and the matter 
sent to the Committee on Legislative 
Department, with instructions to 
report an amendment to such effect. 

In Convention Wednesday morning 
prayer was offered by Rev. George 
EK. Leighton, delegate from Newfields, 
in place of the chaplain. 

The Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, upon whose work public inter- 
est had been more strongly focused 
than upon that of any other, and 
which had given two largely attended 
public hearings in the hall of the 
House on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings previous, brought in a 
divided report, the majority report, 
signed by Mr. Donigan of Newbury 
being unfavorable, and the minority, 
signed by eight members, favorable. 
Mr. Whitcher of Haverhill moved to 
substitute the minority for the major- 
ity report, and that the matter be 
‘made a special order for Thursday 
morning, which was agreed to. 

The Committee on Future Mode 
of Amending the Constitution re- 
ported unfavorably various amend- 
ments referred to it in reference to 
the election of county officers, and the 
report was adopted. 

The Committee on Legislative 
Department presented a divided report 
on an amendment, submitted by Mr. 
Comings of Cornish, establishing the 
initiative and referendum, somewhat 
different in its character from that 
previously disposed of. The major- 
ity report was unfavorable. The 
minority report, signed by Messrs. 
Fessenden of Brookline and Stevens 
of Landaff, favored the amendment. 
Mr. Duncan of Jaffrey moved to sub- 
stitute the minority for the majority 
report, which motion was earnestly 
supported by himself and Messrs. 
Wolf of Berlin, Wellman of New 
London, Dean of Danbury, Allen 
Hollis of Concord, Hobbs of Wolfe- 
boro, Drake of Pittsfield, Clement of 
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Warren and Davis of New Ipswich, 
and opposed by Messrs. Lyford of 
Concord, Rowe of Kensington, Mower 
of Jaffrey, Whitcher of Haverhill, 
Busiel of Laconia and Mitchell of 
Concord. A recess was then taken 
until afternoon, a vote to be taken 
at 2.30. 

Upon the reassembling of the Con- 
vention the debate proceeded, Messrs. 
Abbott of Wolfeboro, Smith of Peter- 
boro and Barton of Newport oppos- 
ing the motion, and Duncan of Jaffrey 
and Stevens of Landaff supporting it. 
The vote being taken the yeas and 
nays were demanded by Mr. Lyford 
of Concord, and the result was 133 
yeas to 227 nays, the motion being 
lost. The majority report was then 
adopted. 

The Committee on Legislative De- 
partment reported favorably the 
amendment extending the jurisdic- 
tion of police court justices, and, after 
brief discussion, the report was 
adopted and the amendment referred 
to the Committee on Time and Mode 
of Submitting Amendments. 

The same Committee reported un- 
favorably upon the proposed amend- 
ments providing for a_ betterment 
law, and the report was adopted. 

In Committee of the Whole, with 
Mr. Hurd of Claremont in the chair, 
the amendment providing for the 
recall of elective officers was con- 
sidered. On motion of Mr. Barton 
of Newport the Committee rose and 
reported “‘inexpedient,” and the Con- 
vention so voted. 

The Convention went again into 
committee, Mr. Warren of Man- 
chester in the chair, for the considera- 
tion of proposed amendments relating 
to the Senate. After discussion by 
several delegates, generally favoring 
an increase of membership and change 
to a population basis, it was voted, 
on motion of Mr. Dean of Danbury, 
to recommend to the Convention the 
submission of the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Department 
with instruction to prepare and report 
an amendment to such end. The 
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Committee rose and reported, and 
the Convention adopted the report. 

On motion of Mr. Fowler of Pem- 
broke all amendments bearing upon 
plurality election were referred to the 
Committee on Bill of Rights and 
Executive Department, and on motion 
vf Mr. Hurd of Claremont those 
relating to the Executive Council 
were similarly referred. 

In Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Broderick of Manchester in the chair, 
‘the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Clement of Warren, authorizing legis- 
lative regulation of corporation salaries 
and dividends was taken up, and Mr. 
Clement vigorously supported his 
amendment, as did Mr. Stone of 
Andover, but, on motion of Mr. 
Whitcher of Haverhill the Committee 
rose, reporting unfavorably, and the 
report was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Hurd of Clare- 
mont the amendment relating to 
election of State officers was referred 
to the Committee on Executive 
Department. 

On motion of Mr. Dean of Danbury 
it was voted that all committees be 
instructed to report on all matters by 
Friday at 11 o’clock. 

On motion of Mr. Cavanaugh of 
Manchester the proposed amend- 
ment relating to election precincts 
was recalled and rejected. 

On Thursday morning, June 20, 
the woman suffrage amendment was 


the special order, in the Convention, 


the question being on the substitution 
of the minority for the majority 
report. In anticipation of the de- 
bate the gallery held the largest 
attendance of the session. 

Previous to taking up the special 
order a report from the Committee on 
Bill of Rights, presenting favorably, 
in a new draft, the amendment cf Mr. 
Updike of Hanover, providing for 
the restoration of forfeited suffrage 
rights, by the Supreme Court in 
certain cases, was accepted and 
adopted and the amendment referred 
to the Committee on Time and 
Mode. 
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The special order was taken up at 
10.40, and the debate opened by 
Mr. Whitcher, chairman of the special 
Committee, in support of his motion 
to substitute the minority report in 
favor of suffrage. He was followed 
by Mr. Donigan of Newbury in 
opposition. Messrs. Bean of Bel- 
mont, Lyford of Concord, Young of 
Charlestown and Stevens of Landaff 
supported, and Messrs. Mitchell and 
Hill of Concord, Barney of Canaan 
and Martin of Concord opposed the 
motion, all speaking earnestly and 
vigorously. Mr. Wason of Nashua, 
who presented the amendment, closed 
the debate, which was the most ani- 
mated of the session, in support of 
the motion and his amendment. 
The motion was lost and the amend- 
ment defeated by a yea and nay vote 
of 149 to 208. 

The Committee on Legislative De- 
partment, in accordance with instruc- 
tions, submitted an amendment on 
taxation, to be inserted in Article 5, 
Part II, as an addition to the taxation 
clause therein as follows: 

“But the said General Court shall 
have full power and authority to spe- 
cially assess, rate and tax growing 
wood, timber and money at interest in- 
cluding money in savings banks, and 
to impose and levy taxes on incomes 
from stock of foreign corporations and 
money at interest except income from 
money deposited in savings banks 
in this state received by depositors 
and it may graduate such taxes ac- 
cording to the amount of the incomes 
and may grant reasonable exemptions; 
provided that if such taxes be levied 
on incomes from stock and money at 
interest no other taxes shall be levied 
thereon against the owner or holder 
thereof.” , 

Mr. Lyford, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, explained its action, and on his 
motion the matter was made a special 
order for the afternoon. 

Upon the coming in of the Conven- 
tion in the afternoon the vote making 
the taxation question a special order 
was rescinded, on Mr. Lyford’s mo- 
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tion, and the amendment recommitted 
for further consideration. 

A report from the Committee on 
Bill of Rights, of “inexpedient” on 
the amendment allowing the granting 
of civil pensions for a longer time than 
one year, was rejected, after dis- 
cussion led by Mr. Folsom of Dover, 
and the proposed amendment adopted 
and referred to the Committee on 
Time and Mode. 

A favorable report from the same 
Committee on the amendment con- 
stituting the councillor districts on 
a population basis, was accepted and 
the amendment adopted, and simi- 
larly referred. 

The amendment providing for elec- 
tion, by plurality vote, of Governor, 
Councillors and Senators was similarly 
reported and disposed of. 

The Convention then went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Mad- 
den of Keene in the chair, to consider 
amendments relating to future mode 
of amending the Constitution. 

Mr. Wadleigh of Milford strongly 
advocated the amendment presented 
by Cavanaugh of Manchester, allow- 
ing the calling of conventions as now, 
but also permitting amendment 
through submission by two succes- 
sive legislatures and ratification by 
the people by two-thirds vote. Mr. 
Cavanaugh also supported his amend- 
ment; by Mr. Eastman of Exeter 
opposed, on the ground that it should 
not be made easy to change the 
organic law. 

The Committee rose and reported 
progress, and, in Convention, the 
report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tive Department on the taxation 
question was presented again, and 
considered, Chairman Lyford explain- 
ing that it was unanimous except on 
the point of exempting from the 
income tax the income from stock in 
domestic corporations. 

Mr. Stevens of Landaff submitted 
an amendment striking out this 
exemption, which was defeated after 
discussion, and, after further discus- 
sion, the report was accepted and 
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the amendment adopted, on division, 
211 to 16. 

An amendment, from the same Com- 
mittee, authorizing the General Court 
to provide for a tax on the incomes of 
corporations in lieu of a direct tax 
on their property was made a special 
order for Friday morning. 

The Committee on Bill of Rights 
reported “‘inexpedient”’ on the amend- 
ments abolishing the Executive Coun- 
cil and the réport was adopted. 

It was voted, on motion of Mr. 
Lambert of Manchester, to bring the 
Convention to a close Saturday at 
11 a. m. 

Mr. Hayden of Hollis, chairman 
of the Committee on Mileage, re- 
ported that in the opinion of the 
Attorney General delegates were en- 
titled to no mileage beyond the regu- 
lar transportation provided by the 
state. 

Upon the opening of Friday morn- 
ing’s session, Messrs. Young of Man- 
chester, French of Nashua, Young 
of Northfield, Gaffney of Nashua and 
Veazie of Littleton were appointed a 
special Committee on Journal of the 
Convention. 

Notice was given of a proposed 
social organization of delegates not 
over 35 years of age. 

The Committee on Legislative De- 
partment reported “inexpedient” on 
seven distinct amendments, mostly 
relating to taxation. 

On motion of Mr. Lyford, the 
amendment relating to classification 
of property for taxation, was recalled 
from the Committee on Time and 
Mode, and again referred to the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Department. 

The special order—the amendment 
authorizing a tax on corporation 
incomes—was taken up and discussed 
at length, Messrs. Whitcher of Haver- 
hill, Stevens of Landaff, Fuller of 
Exeter, Barton of Newport, Martin 
of Concord, Dean of Danbury, Pills- 
bury of Londonderry, Sullivan of 
Berlin, Stone of Andover, Mitchell of 
Concord, Johnson of Colebrook, Brod- 
erick of Manchester and Allen Hollis 
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of Concord participating. An amend- 
ment offered by Stevens of Lan- 
daff, including ‘“‘ voluntary associations 
dving a public service business,” 
intended to embrace express com- 
panies, was adopted, and the com- 
mittee amendment then agreed tc, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Time and Mode. 

In Committee-of the Whole, with 
George W. Fowler of Pembroke in 
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change. Mr. Whitcher of Haverhill 
favored the proposition on the ground 
that it would insure more thorough 
consideration of proposed amend- 
ments and make it more difficult 
instead of easier to effect amendments. 
Mr. Lyford of Concord favored the re- 
tention of the present system. The com- 
mittee rose and reported inexpedient 
to amend the Constitution in this 
regard, and the report was accepted. 
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the chair, the matter of future amend- 
ment of the Constitution was con- 
sidered. Messrs. Newell of Surry 
and Jones of Manchester argued 
against the adoption of a readier 
method than now prevails. Mr. Up- 
dike of Hanover spoke earnestly and 
at some length in favor of a more 
progressive and elastic method, in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. 
Mr. Young of Laconia opposed any 
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Several Committee reports of ‘‘inex- 
pedient’”’ were received and adopted, 
and the Finance Committee reported 
a pay-roll amounting to $22,302, 
with $1000 added for incidental 
expenses. 

The Convention then adjourned till 
3 o'clock, to give the Committee on 
Legislative Department time to com- 
plete its work. 

The Convention, on coming in, in 
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the afternoon, received from the 
Committee on Legislative Depart- 
ment, the amendment in regard to 
taxation, revised as ordered, to cover 
express companies, and adopted the 
same. 

From the same Committee were 
received majority and minority re- 
ports on the amendments relating to 
membership in the Senate and House. 
The first provided for a Senate of 36 
members, with a House based on a 
population of 600 for the first repre- 
sentative and 1800 for each addi- 
tional; the second the same except 
requiring 2400 instead of 1800 for 
each additional member. Messrs. 
Barton of Newport, Whittemore of 
Dover, Wason of Nashua and Fes- 
senden of Brookline joined in the 
minority report, which Mr. Barton 
moved be substituted for the mi- 
nority. 

After considerable debate, the mi- 
nority report was amended by strik- 
ing out all reference to the Senate, 
and then, after further debate, de- 
feated—120 to 142. The majority 
report, both as to House and Senate, 
was then adopted. 

Various proposed amendments re- 
lating to representation, practically 
disposed of by the action thus taken, 
were reported “inexpedient’’ by the 
committee. 

Mr. Lyford of Concord took the 
chair, and, on motion of Judge Mitch- 
ell, accompanied by appropriate 
words of commendation, seconded by 
Messrs. Wason of Nashua, Whitcher 
of Haverhill, Duncan of Jaffrey and 
Hadley of Goffstown, the thanks of 
the Convention were tendered Presi- 
dent Jones for his able and impartial 
service as presiding officer, to which 
he fittingly responded, taking occa- 
sion to refer to the character and 
importance of the work accomplished. 

Adjournment was then taken to 
Saturday morning for the final ses- 
sion, upon the opening of which 
Acting Governor Swart and the Exe- 
cutive Council were. present. 

The Committee on Time and Mode 
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submitted a resolution, which was 
adopted, providing that the twelve 
proposed amendments agreed to by 
the Convention, the substance of which 
is indicated in the following questions 
drawn by the Committee, be submitted 
to the people on the official ballot, 
at the biennial election in November 
next: 


THE QUESTIONS. 


1. Do you approve of increasing the Senate 
to thirty-six members, and dividing the state 
into senatorial districts on the basis of popu- 
lation;—as proposed in the amendment to 
the Constitution? 

2. Do you approve of amending the pro- 
vision as to representatives in the House of 
Representatives by making 600 inhabitants 
necessary to the election of one representa- 
tive, and 2,400 inhabitants necessary for two 
representatives, and 1,800 inhabitants neces- 
sary for each additional representative; with 
the proviso that a town, ward or place having 
less than 600 inhabitants may send a repre- 
sentative a proportionate part of the time; 
or that such towns, wards and places when 
contiguous may unite to elect a representative 
if each town so decides by major vote;—as 
proposed in the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion? 

3. Do you approve of providing that taxes 
assessed upon the passing of property by will 
or inheritance or in contemplation of death 
may be graded and rated in accordance with 
the amount of property passing, and reason- 
able exemptions made; —as proposed in the 
amendment to the Constitution, and with the 
degree of relationship between the beneficiary 
and with the person from whom it passes? 

4. Do you approve of empowering the Leg- 
islature to specially assess, rate and tax grow- 
ing wood and timber and money at interest, 
including money in savings banks, and to 
impose and levy taxes on incomes from stock 
of foreign corporations and foreign voluntary 
associations and money at interest, except 
incomes from money deposited in savings 
banks in this state received by the depositors 
and to graduate such taxes according to the 
amount of the income, and to grant reason- 
able exemptions, with the provision that if 
such taxes be levied on incomes from stock 
and money at interest no other taxes shall be 
levied thereon against the owner or holder 
thereof;—as proposed in the amendment to 
the Constitution? 

5. Do you approve of empowering the Leg- 
islature to impose a tax upon the incomes of 
public service corporations and voluntary 
associations, in lieu of a direct tax upon their 


‘property ;—as proposed in the amendment to 


the Constitution? 
6. Do you approve of giving the governor 
authority to approve or disapprove any sepa- 
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rate appropriation contained in any bill or 
resolution;—as proposed in the amendment 
to the Constitution? 

7. Do you approve of the requirement that 
the Legislature, in dividing the state into coun- 
cilor districts, shall be governed by the 
population;—as proposed in the amendment 
to the Constitution? 

8. Do you approve of amending the bill of 
rights by striking out the words “rightly 
grounded on evangelical principles’”’ after the 
words ‘‘as morality and piety,” and striking 
out the word ‘‘ Protestant”’ before the words 


Ezra M. 


“teachers of piety, religion and morality”; 
—as proposed in the amendment to the Con- 
stitution? 

9. Do you approve of providing that no 
person shall have the right to vote, or be 
eligible for office, who shall have been con- 
victed of treason, bribery, or wilful violation 
of election laws, with the right to the supreme 
court to restore such privileges;—as proposed 
in the amendment to the Constitution? 

10. Do you approve of having the governor, 
councilors, and senators, elected by plurality 
instead of majority votes;—as proposed in 
the amendment to the Constitution? 
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11. Do you approve of amending the bill 
of rights by striking out the provision that 
pensions shall not be granted for more than 
one year at a time ;—as proposed in the amend- 
ment to the Constitution? 

12. Do you approve of empowering the 
Legislature to give police courts jurisdiction 
to try and determine, subject to the right of 
appeal and trial by jury, criminal causes 
wherein the punishment is less than imprison- 
ment in the state prison;—as proposed in the 
amendment to the Constitution? 


Smith 


On 


of Judge Mitchell, 
accompanied by an eloquent tribute, ° 
the thanks of the Convention were 


motion 


extended to Chaplain Garland. 
Thanks were also voted to the other 
officials and the press representatives. 

An elegant cut-glass punch bowl 
was presented to the president, in 
behalf of the delegates, by Mr. Leigh- 
ton of Newfield, as a token of regard, 
and after fitting response, the Con- 
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vention adjourned, subject to the call 
of the president, or in the event of 
his death, at the call of the Governor 
of the state, as had previously been 
voted on motion of Mr. Rowe of 
Kensington. 


It is too much to say that the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1912, in 
the outcome of its work met the popu- 
lar demand or expectation. There 
was, indeed, no popular demand for 
the convention itself, or for anything 
at its hands after it had been called. 
Little more than one fourth of the 
people voted it expedient to hold it, 
and, on account of the political ex- 
citement prevailing, a smaller pro- 
portion took interest in its work, as 
it progressed. Whether that work 
will be finally approved, in whole or 
in part, remains to be seen. True it 
is, nevertheless, that so far as any 
real interest was manifested, the con- 
vention failed to meet the require- 
ments of the situation. If there was 
any popular demand for anything at 
all at the hands of the people, or any 
part of them, it was that amendments 
should be submitted providing for 
woman suffrage and the initiative and 
referendum. There had been organ- 
ized and active agitation in fact in 
reference to both, and nothing of the 
kind in reference to the subject mat- 
ter of any one of the amendments 
actually submitted. This is not say- 
ing that a majority of the people 
favored either of these propositions, 
or that a majority will not be found 
favoring some of the amendments 
submitted, several of which have a 
measure of merit. The truth simply 
is that public sentiment had little 
to do with the holding of the conven- 
tion or its work. 

It is true that there has long been a 
general feeling that the membership 
of the House of Representatives is 
too large, but there has never been a 
time when the various constituencies 
of the state would actually’ approve 
any plan which would materially 
reduce their own representation. The 
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plan now submitted provides but 
slight reduction, and there is no 
large measure of hope that even this 
will be approved. 

Men who have studied the subject 
have long been convinced that some 
modification and improvement of the 
existing taxation system, not possible 
under the constitution as it stands, 
is demanded, and the amendments 
proposed, bearing upon this subject, 
if adopted, will render it possible to 
meet the demand. 

The increase of membership in the 
Senate, provided for in the first 
amendment submitted, is probably 
desirable, but will doubtless be op- 
posed by the corporate and monied 
interests, as will the even more desir- 
able provision that the Senate dis- 
tricts shall be based on population 
rather than property valuation. It 
is also desirable that a plurality vote 
shall elect all officers, the majority 
requirement often working great 
inconvenience and absolute injustice. 
The amendments providing for these 
changes strongly commend themselves 
to public approval. All the others 
submitted, though well enough in 
themselves, are comparatively incon- 
sequential. 

In the personnel and character of its 
membership the. convention com- 
pared favorably with any of its pre- 
decessors, if the men of the present 
generation, on the whole, compare 
favorably with those of the past. 
There was certainly a good represen- 
tation of the ablest men in the state, 
of both conservative and progressive 
tendencies, included in the member- 
ship, and it is manifest from both a 
study of the roll, and consideration 
of the work accomplished, that the 
former class predominated, whether 
to the advantage of the state or not 
depends entirely upon the individual 
viewpoint. 

A large proportion of the delegates 
has seen service in the House of 
Representatives for one or more terms. 
Twenty had served in the State 
Senate, and forty-eight had been 
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members of a previous convention— 
six of two conventions. 

The City of Concord was repre- 
sented in the Convention by an es- 
pecially strong delegation, nearly 


all being men of recognized ability, 
while five at least held position in the 
front rank, these being Judge John 
M. Mitchell, Naval Officer James O. 
Lyford, and Allen Hollis of Ward 4, 
Judge Charles R. Corning of Ward 5, 
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ernor, an extended biographical sketch 
of whom appeared in the GRANITE 
Montuiy for May, 1907, was, 
most appropriately made Chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary 
Department, but by no means con- 
fined his attention, to matters coming 
before his Committee. A genuine 
conservative, he sought to conserve 
the welfare of the state in all lines, 
was particularly interested and active 


Frank P. Hobbs 


and Ex-Mayor Nathaniel E. Martin 
of Ward 6. 

Judge Mitchell, a member of the 
Superior Court bench, where he is 
rendering most efficient service, a 
former member of the House and a 
prominent delegate in the Convention 
of 1902, who has also served as 
county solicitor and railroad commis- 
sioner, and who is now strongly urged 
as a Democratic candidate for Gov- 


in the consideration of taxation mat- 
ters, and was heard with effect in 
many of the debates. 

Mr. Lyford was chairman of the 
Committee on Legislative Depart- 
ment, for which position he was ad- 
mirably equipped through active 
service in the House, where he had 
originated more constructive legisla- 
tion than any other man of his time, 
and in two previous conventions— 











those of 1876, when he was a delegate 
from the town of Canterbury, and 1902. 
Influential alike in committee and in 
debate, he proved himself, as the 
Concord Monitor remarks, ‘‘the most 
efficient floor leader New Hampshire 
Legislatures and Conventions ever 
have seen.”” He was interested in all 
questions arising, and was heard with 
interest in all important debates. 
Though ordinarily classed as a con- 
servative, he heartily supported the 
defeated woman suffrage amendment, 
having long been a supporter of that 
cause. 

Col. Daniel Hall of Dover, one of 
the oldest and best known members 
of the Convention, who called to 
order preliminary to the temporary 
organization, was ‘made chairman of 
the Committee on Bill of Rights and 
Executive Department, and, though 
taking no active part in debate on 
the floor, rendered excellent service 
in directing the work of this important 
committee. Col. Hall, whose bio- 
graphical record appeared in the 
GRANITE Montuty of November 
last, although taking little part in 
political life, ranks high as a publicist, 
and a thorough student of historical 
and political affairs, and his knowledge 
and judgment proved highly val- 
uable. 

Hon. Edwin G. Eastman of Exeter, 
who was assigned to the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Future 
Mode of Amending the Constitution, 
and other proposed amendments, 
came to the convention well equipped 
for service by long experience in 
publie affairs and professional serv- 
ice, having been a member of the 
House and Senate, and of the Con- 
vention of 1902, in which he held 
the same position as in this, and hav- 
ing served many years as the chief 
law officer of the state. A strong and 
forceful speaker, he was heard in the 
debates only when, in his judgment, 
occasion demanded, and never with- 
out effect. Conservative in his ideas 
and tendencies, he opposed all radical 
changes and it was largely through 
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his influences that so few were sub- 
mitted. 

Rosecrans W. Pillsbury of London- 
derry, Chairman of the Committee 
on Time and Mode of Submitting 
Amendments to the People, had served 
in four Legislatures as a leader in the 
House, and in the last two previous 
Conventions, and brought to his work 
the training as well as the ability 
demanded by the position assigned 
him as the head of one of the hardest 
working Committees of the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Pillsbury is usually classed 
as a progressive, and generally acted 
with that element in the Convention, 
though in the contest preliminary 
to the presidential nomination he was 
aligned with the supporters of Presi- 
dent Taft. He is an avowed candi- 
date for election to the United States 
Senate by the next legislature. 

William F. Whitcher of Haverhill, 
was assigned to the chairmanship of 
the special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage—a congenial position since 
he has long been an earnest advocate 
of that cause, though the Committee 
was constituted with an opposition 
majority. This was the only Com- 
mittee in whose work there was any 
considerable degree of popular inter- 
est, or which held public hearings, but 
Mr. Whitcher’s attention was by no 
means limited to his service in this 
connection. He was a prominent figure 
in the general work of the Convention, 
to which he brought the practical 
experience derived from service for 
five terms in the House of Represen- 
tatives as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. He is a native of Ben- 
ton, sixty-six years of age; was edu- 
cated at Tilton Seminary and Wes- 
leyan and Boston Universities, and 
is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
and Alpha Delta Phi Societies. He 
is a Mason, a member of the Royal 
Arcanum and the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. He is also a mem- 


ber of the N. H. Historical Society, 
the New England Methodist Histor- 
ical Society and the N. H. Society 
Sons ‘of the American Revolution of 
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which he was president for 1911-12. 
He is editor and proprietor of the 
Woodsville News, is author of the 
History of Benton, of the Descend- 
ants of Chase Whitcher and of various 
published monograms; is a trustee 
and clerk of the Woodsville Guaranty 
Savings Bank and has been Moderator 
for the town of Haverhill since 1901. 
He is a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Senator from the Sec- 
ond district. 

The most prominent member of the 
Nashua delegation, which was among 


Hon. Jesse M. Barton 


the ablest in the Convention, was 
Edward H. Wason, a leading member 
of the Hillsborough County bar and 
former solicitor of that county, who 
served conspicuously in the legis- 
latures of 1899 and 1909, and the 
Constitutional Convention of 1902, 
and was appropriately assigned to 
the Committee on Legislative Depart- 
ment, in whose work he was active 
and influential as well as in the general 
work of the Convention. He intro- 
duced the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment, looked after its interest as a 
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consistent advocate of the cause, and 
closed the debate in its favor. He is 
a native of New Boston, fifty-six 
years of age, was educated at Fran- 
cestown Academy and the New Hamp- 
shire College, of which he is a trustee; 
is a Congregationalist and a 32d degree 
Mason. He is prominently mentioned 
in connection with the Republican 
nomination for Congress in the Sec- 
ond District. 

Among other prominent members 
and notable figures in the Convention 
were James E. French of Moulton- 
boro, Ezra M. Smith of Peterboro and 
Frank P. Hobbs of Wolfeboro. 

Mr. French is a veteran. legislator, 
with a longer experience in that line 
than any other man now living in 
the State, having served eight terms 
in the House and one in the Senate. 
He was assigned to the Committee 
on Legislative Department, and his 
judgment and experience were found 
specially valuable here, as well as in 
other directions. 

Mr. Smith, who has served five 
terms in the legislature, was a dele- 
gate in the Convention of 1876, has 
been a judge of the Peterboro po- 
lice court nine years and had long ex- 
perience in the management of town 
affairs, was a valuable member of the 
Committee on Judicial Department. 
His experience, recognized ability as 
a lawyer, cogency of statement and 
ability as a debater naturally made 
him one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the Convention. 

Frank P. Hobbs served on the 
special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, and, as a consistent progressive 
Democrat, joined in presenting the 
minority report in favor of the pro- 
posed amendment. Mr. Hobbs, who 
has been sheriff of Carroll County and 
active in its politics for many years, 
as a leading Democrat, was a promi- 
nent member of the last legislature, 
and there, as in this convention was a 
frequent and forceful debater in 
advocacy of all progressive measures. 

The most prominent member of the 
delegation from Sullivan County was 
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Jesse M. Barton of Newport, Judge 
of Probate, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and,the Boston University 
Law School. $ He is a leading member 
of the Sullivan bar, as was his father 














Hiram Parker of Lempster 


Oldest Delegate 


before him—the late Hon. Levi W. 
Barton. He was a leading member of 
the House in the Legislature of 1901, 
and a delegate in the Convention of 
1902. He served as a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary Depart- 
ment, but took a live interest in all 
questions of importance coming before 
the Convention, and was heard effec- 
tively in debate. Mr. Barton is a 
straight-out Republican, with no 
modern ‘‘frills,’ and is the present 
Chairman of the Republican State 
Committee 

Among the leading “progressives’”’ 
in the Convention, and probably the 
ablest and most effectively heard of 
all, were Raymond B. Stevens of 
Landaff, Democrat, and Allen Hollis 
of Concord, Republican, each of 
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whom had been prominent in two 
legislative sessions, and conspicuous 
in support of various reform measures. 

One of the most picturesque figures 
in the Convention, and a veritable 
“free-lance” in debate, sometimes 
spoken of as “on all sides of all 
questions,’ was Dr. Charles A. Morse 
of Newmarket, who seldom failed of a 
hearing when any subject was under 
discussion. 

The oldest delegate was Hiram 
Parker of Lempster, farmer and mer- 
chant, long time selectman and town 
clerk, six years a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and a represen- 
tative in the Legislature of 1861, of 
which he and William Nourse of New- 
port are the only known survivors. 
He was born in Lempster in 1830, and 
is the elder brother of Hon. Hosea 
W. Parker of Claremont. He is an 


Edward J. Gallagher of Concord 
Youngest Delegate 


old-school Democrat of the same type 
with the latter. 

The youngest delegate was Edward 
J. Gallagher of Ward 9, Concord, 
a native of the city, twenty-one years 
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HON. WILLIS G. BUXTON 
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of age, educated in the public schools 
and by private tutor. He isthe 
bright and brainy editor of the Con- 
cord Daily and the New Hampshire 
Weekly Patriot and is the youngest 
man in the country to hold so respon- 
sible a position in the journalistic 
world. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES 


Hon. Wituis G. Buxton. <A prom- 
inent member of the Merrimack 
County delegation, serving on the 
Committee on Bill of Rights and 
the Executive Department, was Willis 
George Buxton, delegate from Bos- 
cawen. He is a native of Henniker, 
born August 22, 1856, son of Daniel 
M. and Abbie A. (Whittaker) Bux- 
ton, educated at Clinton Grove and 
New London Academies. He read 
law with Brooks K. Webber of Hills- 
borough, graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity Law School in 1879, was 
admitted to the bar in March of that 
year, and commenced practice in 
Hillsborough, remaining till 1882 
when he removed to Penacook (Bos- 
cawen side) where he was in partner- 
ship with the late Judge Nehemiah 
G. Butler until his death a year later, 
since when he has continued in prac- 
tice alone, carrying on, also, an ex- 
tensive insurance business, in which 
he was associated for a time with the 
late Isaac K. Gage and, later, with 
Horace B. Sherburne. He was a 
member of the House in 1895, serving 
as chairman of the Committee on 
Elections and as a member of the 
Committee on Revision of Statutes; 


of the Senate in 1897, when he was. 


Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
and was:a delegate in the Constitu- 
tional Conventions of 1887 and 1902, 
being, therefore, well qualified from 
experience for the efficient service 
which he rendered in this year’s Con- 
vention. He has long been actively 
interested in politics as a Republican, 
and has been thoroughly identified 
with the progressive element of the 
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party, supporting all its candidates 
and measures for the last six years, 
during which time Boscawen has not 
failed to elect representatives and 
delegates in sympathy with the move- 
ment. He isa member of the Repub- 
lican State Committee, upon which he 
has served constantly since 1886, 
except four years, from 1890 to 1894. 
He has been seventeen years town 
treasurer, long a member of the town 
library committee and the local board 
of health, and six years member of the 
board of education. He is a trustee 
of the Merrimack County Savings 
Bank; has been for many years treas- 
urer and superintendent of the Pena- 
cook and Boscawen Water Precinct, 
and has been a trustee and Secretary 
of the N. H. Orphan’s Home, at 
Franklin, since 1895. He is a mem- 
ber of the N. H. Historical Society, 
and has travelled extensively both in 
this country and in Europe, making a 
special study of famous paintings. 
He lectures occasionally on travel and 
art. Heis a Knight Templar Mason, 
an Odd Fellow, and a member and 
constant attendant of the Congrega- 
tional Church. June 4, 1884, he mar- 
ried, Miss Martha J. Flanders. A 
daughter, Grace H., died in child- 
hood. 


GEORGE W. Srone. Another in- 
fluential member of the Merrimack 
County delegation was George W. 
Stone of Andover, also a well known 
lawyer, who served on the Committee 
on Future Mode of Amending the 
Constitution, and was actively inter- 
ested in the affairs of the Convention. 
Mr. Stone is a native of the town of 
Plymouth, born November 11, 1857. 
He is a graduate of Colby Academy 
Class of 1874, Dartmouth College, 
1878, and Boston University Law 
School, 1882. He has been in prac- 
tice in Andover since admission to the 
bar, and has been active in public 
and political affairs as a leader in the 
Democratic party, always dominant in 
Andover. He was an active member 
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of the Legislature in 1885-9 and of the 
Constitutional Covention of 1902. 
He takes much interest in educational 
matters, was for a time superintendent 
of schools, has been nine years a 


George W. Stone 


member of the Board of Education 
and is a trustee of Proctor Academy. 
He has been prominent in the coun- 
cils of the Democratic party in county 
and state, and has championed its 
principles on the stump. 


JusTIN O. WELLMAN. The town of 
New London honored itself by choos- 
ing as its delegate in the Convention 
one of the most prominent educators 
in the state—Justin Owen Wellman, 
principal of Colby Academy, a pro- 
gressive Republican who made one 
of the best speeches in the debate in 
support of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum. 

Mr. Wellman was born in Belgrade, 
Me., September 19, 1875, the son of 
S. Owen Rogers and Ella (Russell) 
Wellman. He graduated from Colby 
College in the Class of 1898, in which 
year he became principal of Paris 
Hill (Me.) Academy. From 1899 to 
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1901 he was instructor in Mathematics 
in the Bangor High School; principal 
of Ricker Classical Institute at Houl- 
ton, Me., from 1901 to 1905, since 
when he has been principal of Colby 
Academy, New London. In college 
he was prominent in athletics and 
fraternity life, and was editor of the 
Colby Echo. He has been a dele- 
gate to the national convention of the 
Delta Upsilon Fraternity. While 
principal of Ricker’s Institute the 
attendance increased, in the five years, 
from 120 to 254, and since he came to 
Colby the enrollment has grown from 
101 to 165, and the corps of instructors 
from seven to twelve, while additions 
to the equipment costing $150,000 
have been made, and the endowment 
increased by $15,000. He is an Odd 
Fellow, Mason and Patron of Hus- 
bandry, has been treasurer of the 
N. H. Association of Academies since 
1907, is town auditor and president 


Justin O. Wellman 


of the New London Acetylen Gas Com- 
pany. August 14, 1901 he married 
Caroline Blanche Walker, at Mechanic 
Falls, Me. 
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Amos J. Buake, delegate from 
Fitzwilliam, Republican, Congrega- 
tionalist, lawyer, was born in Rindge, 
October 20, 1836; and educated at 
Mt. Cesar Seminary, Swanzey, Green 
Mountain Liberal Institute, Wood- 
stock, Vt., and under the tuition of 
Prof. E. T. Quimby at Appleton 
Academy, New Ipswich, teaching 
school winters to defray the expense. 
He was well fitted for college, but 
abandoned the idea, and began the 
study of law in Keene in 1859, was 
admitted to the bar in 1862, and to 
practice in the U. 8. courts in 1867, 
and has successfully practiced his 
profession in Fitzwilliam since July, 
1863. He served as assistant internal 
revenue assessor from 1862 to 1870, 
bank commissioner from 1876 to 
1880, census enumerator in 1880 and 
1890, school committee in Rindge 
two years, and in Fitzwilliam eleven 
years; moderator and_ selectman 
many years and was one of the trus- 
tees of the Fitzwilliam Savings Bank. 
He was a member of the committee 


of three appointed by the town of 


Fitzwilliam in 1867, to fund the 
war debt of the town; which was 
very promptly and efficiently accom- 
plished. He has been a prominent 
member of the Masonic fraternity for 
fifty years and is a member of the 
N. H. Historical Society and of the 
Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. He has served exten- 
sively as administrator, executor, and 
trustee of estates of deceased persons 
and guardian. He has been super- 
visor of the Fitzwilliam Town Library 
for over thirty years. He has been 
twice married; first to. Miss Lizzie A. 
Howe, of Jaffrey, who died in 1867, 
their son also dying the same year; 
and second, to Miss Flora E. Stone, 
eldest daughter of Nathan and Mary 
Louisa (Miles) Stone of Fitzwilliam, 
and has one son, Leroy Stanley 
Blake, born November 5, 1883. Out- 
side of his profession, he is interested 
in many special studies, being deeply 
versed in geology and kindred sci- 
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ences and having made a large collec- 
tion of New England minerals. He is 
a historical student, versed in anti- 
quarian lore, and an authority on 
local history and genealogy. He was 
a member of the House in 1872 and 73, 
serving on the Judiciary Committee 
at both sessions, and in 1901, serving 
on the Committee on the Revision of 
the Statutes, and was a delegate in 
the Constitutional Conventions of 
1889 and 1902. In this Convention 


Amos J. Blake 


he was a member of the Committee 
on Bill of Rights and Executive 
Department. 


FrepErRIC D. RUNNELLS. Among 
the young members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1902, returned 
to the Convention of the present year, 
was Frederic Daniel Runnells of 
Nashua, only son of Daniel F. and the 
late Sarah E. (Farley) Runnells of 
that city, born December 21, 1870. 
He graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1893, was in business from 1893 
to 1895, studied law in Chicago and 
was admitted to the Illinois bar in 
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1897. Returning east he graduated 


from Boston University Law School 
in 1898, and the following year was 
admitted to the New Hampshire bar, 
commencing practice in Nashua, where 


Frederic D. Runnells 


he has remained, gaining a recognized 
position in the professional, political 
and social life of the “Second City.” 
He served as a member of the Board 
of Police Commissioners from Jan- 
uary 1904 to May, 1907 when he was 
appointed Associate Justice of the 
Nashua Police Court. His Commit- 
tee service this year was upon the 
Committee on “Future Mode of 
Amending the Constitution and Other 
Proposed Amendments.”’ 


JuDGE Oscar L. Youne, delegate 
from Ward 4, Laconia, was born in 
Ossipee, September 11, 1874, the son 
of Timothy B. and Sarah I. (Buzzell) 
Young. He attended the public 
schools of Ossipee and Effingham, 
from which he went to Brewster Free 
Academy, in Wolfeboro, where he 
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was graduated in 1895. At the 
close of his academical course he 
entered the law office of Judge Sewall 
W. Abbott, of Wolfeboro. In Octo- 
ber, 1898, he entered the Boston 
University Law School, where he was. 
graduated in June, 1900, with the 
degree of LL.B. Before completing 
his work at the university he was 
admitted to the New Hampshire bar 
in March of that year, and opened a 
law office in Wolfeboro the following: 
July. He continued his practice in 
Wolfeboro. a year. Believing he 
could improve his chances in a larger 
place, he removed to Laconia, and 
became associated with Edwin H. 
Shannon, of that city. In 1903 he 
continued alone, rapidly building up 
a large and lucrative practice. In 
September, 1903, he was appointed 
judge of the Laconia police court. 
Always believing that a good citizen 


Judge Oscar L. Young 


should take an interest in political 
affairs, he rose rapidly in the confi- 
dence and support of his party, and 
during the campaign of 1908 he was 
chairman of the Republican State 
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Committee, proving by his earnest 
and skillful management that he was 
worthy of the trust. During the 
hearing of the charges against the 
express company in this state, in 
1908, when Mr. Putney, who had 
served as chairman of the board of 
railroad commissioners so long, was 
declared disqualified on account of 
personal interest, Judge Young acted 
as a substitute on the board, showing 
by his conduct then his fitness for the 
permanent postiton which came to 
him soon after, when he was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy made by 
the death of Mr. Putney. He was 
elected clerk of the board, and 
served as such until June 1, 1911, 
when the Railroad Commission was 
abolished::by an act of the Legisla- 
ture, creating a Public Utilities Com- 
mission. He has been active in 
fraternal circles, and is a member of 
the Morning Star Lodge, No. 17, 
A. F. and A. M., Wolfeboro, Fidelity 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Wolfeboro, 
Myrtle Rebekah Lodge, Wolfeboro, 
and Mount Washington Chapter, 
O. E. S., Laconia. He was married 
July 11, 1909, to Miss Anna M. 
Paris, of Wolfeboro. Judge Young 
was actively interested in the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, and 
served on the Committee on Future 
Mode of Amending the Constitution 
and other proposed amendments. 


Frep T. Wap.LeicH. What is 
known as “Progressive Republican- 
ism” has one of its strongholds in 
this state in the town of Milford, and 
one of its earliest and most active 
representatives in New Hampshire 
was Fred T. Wadleigh, one of the 
delegates of that town in the Consti- 
tutional Convention this year, serv- 
ing on the special committee on 
Woman Suffrage, and uniting in 
the minority report, sustaining the 
amendment as in line with the 
progressive spirit of the times. Mr. 
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Wadleigh was born in the town of 
Sanbornton, November 2, 1870, being 
a great grandson of James Wadleigh, 
a Revolutionary soldier and one of the 
earliest settlers of that town. He 
graduated from New Hampton Lit- 
erary Institution in 1891 as valedic- 
torian of his class. Subsequently he 
taught school for a time, but soon 
turned to mercantile life and has 
been for many years engaged in the 
clothing trade in Milford, where he 
has served the town as a member of 


Fred T. Wadleigh 


the board of water commissioners, 
and as a representative in the Legis- 
lature of 1907, in whose proceedings 
he took an active part, along progres- 
sive lines, introducing and earnestly 
supporting a bill providing for a 
direct primary law, which even then 
came within a few votes of passing 
the House. Mr. Wadleigh is a Mason, 
an Odd Fellow, a member of the 
First Baptist Church of Milford and 
a public-spirited citizen, alert in all 
movements for promoting the welfare 
of the community. 
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ExisHA R. Brown. One of the 
most prominent figures in the finan- 
cial life of the state for many years 
past has been Elisha Rhodes Brown, 
who, with Col. Daniel Hall and ex- 
Mayor A. Melvin Foss, represented 
Ward 4, Dover, in the Convention, 
making up one of the most substan- 
tial delegations in that body. Mr. 
Brown was born in Providence, R. L., 
March 28, 1847. He was educated in 
the Dover schools, and since early 
life has been successfully engaged in 
banking, having been for some time 
past president of both the Strafford 
National and Savings Banks. He is 
also connected with various railroad 
and manufacturing corporations, and 
a director in the same. He is a 32d 
degree Mason, an Odd Fellow and a 
member of the N. H. Society 8. A. R., 
by virtue of several lines of patriotic 
ancestry. He was appointed by 
Governor Sawyer in 1889 to represent 
New Hampshire at the centennial 
celebration of the inauguration of 
President Washington in New York 
City. 


GEORGE P. Rossirer. Among the 
substantial men of the Convention 
and a leading member of the delega- 
tion from Claremont, the largest 
town in the state, was George P. 
Rossiter, long known as one of the 
most extensive and successful farmers 
and stock-breeders in New Hamp- 
shire, whose large intervale farm was 
one of the finest in the Connecticut 
Valley, commanding the attention 
not only of the passing traveller, but 
also of those who sought to observe 
agricultural operations upon a large 
scale and- according to improved 
methods. Mr. Rossiter is a native of 
the town of Newport, born May 6, 
1840, but removed to Claremont in 
early life. He was educated in the 
Newport and Claremont schools and 
at Kimball Union Academy. He 
retired from the farm some years 
since, relinquishing the same to his 
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sons, and took up his residence in 
Claremont Village, devoting his at- 
tention to real estate interests. He 
is a Republican in politics and has 
taken much interest in public affairs, 
serving the town as a member of the 
board of selectmen in 1874-75, as a 
member of the Legislature in 1891, 
and a delegate in the Constitutional 


George P. Rossiter 


Convention of 1902. In religion he 
is a Congregationalist, and a liberal 
supporter of the church and _ its 
activities. 


Epwin C. Bean. Among the lead- 
ing members of the Belknap County 
delegation was Edwin C. Bean of 
Belmont, who served on the Com- 
mittee on Future Mode of Amending 
the Constitution and other Proposed 
Amendments. He was interested in 
most matters coming before the 
Convention, and, though not partici- 
pating extensively in the debate, was 
one of the most effective speakers in 
advocacy of the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment, though generally classed 
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as a conservative. He is a native of 
the town of Gilmanton, born Feb- 
ruary 20, 1854, of the tenth genera- 
tion from John Bean of Exeter 
(1660). He was educated in the 


Hon. Edwin C. Bean 


common schools and at Tilton Semi- 
nary and has been in business as a 
general merchant and druggist for 
the last thirty-five years. He is 
president of the N. H. Retail Grocers, 
Association. He has always been an 
active Republican and has served as 
town. clerk, moderator for ten years, 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1887 and of the State Senate 
in 1901. He was postmaster of Bel- 
mont from 1877 to 1884, being the 
first in the state to resign after 
Cleveland’s election to the presidency. 
He was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in 1884, and an 
aide on the staff of Gov. John Mc- 
Lane, with the rank of colonel. He 
is a Knight Templar, Knight of 
Pythias, a charter member of Law- 
rence Grange P. of H., and attends 
the Free Baptist Church. He is a 
. trustee of the Iowa Savings Bank at 
Tilton and of the City Savings Bank 
at Laconia. 
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Oscar C. Youne, M. D. Charles- 
town—old ‘‘ Number Four’’—was rep- 
resented in the Convention by Dr. 
Oscar C. Young, a native of Acworth, 
son of George W. and Sally A. 
(Cummings) Young, educated in the 
public schools and at the Moody 
School, Mt. Hermon, Mass. He 
pursued the study of medicine, grad- 
uating from the Medical Department 
of the University of Vermont in the 
class of 1894, ranking fourth in a class 
of sixty, and being one of five who 
received special diplomas of honor. 
He located in practice in Charlestown 
immediately after graduation, where 
he has continued, gaining a successful 
practice in that and _ surrounding 
towns. He has always taken a lively 
interest in public affairs; has been 
for many years a member of the 
water commission and of the local 
board of health. He is an active 
member of the county and state 


Dr. Oscar C. Young 


medical societies, and of Charlestown 
Grange, P. of H. His popularity is 
attested by the fact of his election as 
delegate from a Republican town, al- 
though a lifelong Democrat. He was 
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interested in most questions consid- 
ered by the Conventior, especially 
the Initiative and Referendum, Taxa- 
tion and Woman Suffrage. He was a 
member of the special Committee 
considering the latter subject, and 
was one of the speakers sustaining 
the proposed amendment in the 
debate. Dr. Young has been a hard 
worker all his life, and in student 
days worked at haying in summer 
vacations and taught school several 
terms to aid in meeting his expenses. 
He is much interested in horses, has 
reared several fine colts, and _ still 
believes a good horse preferable to the 
automobile for the country doctor. 
He is a Unitarian in religion. He 
married, first, Lola E. Smith of 
Charlestown, who died in 1908, leav- 
ing one son, now thirteen years of age; 
second, in 1911, Blanche L. Eggleston. 


Stewart E. Rowe. Among the 
more active of the younger members 
of the Convention was Stewart Ever- 
ett Rowe, delegate from Kensington, 
and a member of the Committee on 
Future Mode of Amending the Con- 
stitution. Mr. Rowe is a native of 
Kensington, son of Benjamin F. and 
Hattie A. Rowe, born January 22, 
1881. His father, a farmer and Civil 
War Veteran, died two years since, 
and his mother and younger brother 
carry on the farm, where he also 
still makes his home. He was edu- 
cated in the district school, Exeter 
High School, Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Boston University Law School. 
He was class orator at the high school, 
class poet at the academy, and re- 
corder at the law school. He was 
also active in athletics at the academy, 
being pitcher on the baseball nine. 
He studied law with ex-Attorney 
General Eastman of Exeter, was ad- 
mitted to the bar July 1, 1911, and 
since then has been in practice with 
an office in Exeter. He is a Univer- 
salist, a member and past officer of 
the Sons of Veterans, Junior Order 
U. A. M., Patrons of Husbandry, 
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Gamma Eta Gamma Fraternity, G. 
L. Soule Society and the Rockingham 
County Republican Club. He has 
held various offices, including clerk 
and moderator of school district, 
member of school board, library 
trustee, auditor, tax collector, justice 
of the peace, notary public, and 
sealer of weights and measures for 
Rockingham County. He has been a 
delegate to several Republican Con- 


Stewart E. Rowe 


ventions and was a secretary of the 
last State Convention of the party. 
He is a frequent contributor, in verse 
and prose, to various publications, 
and has received personal letters of 
thanks from President Taft and ex- 
President Roosevelt for poems writ- 
ten in their behalf. Many of his 
poems have appeared in the GRANITE 
MonrTuiy. He was prominent in the 
work of the Convention, participating 
freely in debate and occasionally 
speaking at length. 


HrraM F. Newewu. Hiram Finlay 
Newell, delegate from Surry, has the 
distinction of having represented more 
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towns in the N. H. Constitutional 
Convention than any other man, 
having been a delegate from his 
native town of Alstead in 1889 and 
from Ward 3, Keene, in 1902. He 











H. F. Newell 


was born March 28, 1852, and edu- 
cated at Marlow and Kimball Union 
Academies. He followed the occupa- 
tion of a carpenter and builder in 
Keene for fifteen years after leaving 
Alstead. Removing to Surry a few 
years since, he is now extensively 
engaged in farming and the breeding 
of Short Horn cattle. He is a Re- 
publican and Congregationalist, and 
served nine years as trustee of the 
Congregational Church at East Al- 
stead. He is now serving his fifth 
term as Master of Surry Grange. 
He has been selectman four years, 
town clerk seven years, and is now a 
member of the board of health, 
supervisor and tax collector. He 
took an active part in the work of 
the Convention, and introduced an 
amendment in relation to pro-rated 
towns, which was adopted by the 
Convention. 


_and has 
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Frank B. Preston, delegate from 
Ward 2, Rochester, has long been a 
prominent resident of that city and a 
leading Democrat of Strafford County. 
He was born at Bow Lake, Strafford, 
February 11, 1856, and was educated 
at Franklin Academy, Dover, West 
Lebanon (Me.) Academy and New 
Hampton Institution. He is en- 
gaged in the lumber and real estate 
business. He is a Free Baptist, Odd 
Fellow and Patron of Husbandry; 
was moderator of Rochester in 1887- 
88, a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1889 from Ward 6, 
been a member of the 
Rochester school board since 1907. 
He has been president of the People’s 
Building and Loan Association of 
Rochester since its incorporation, and 
corresponding secretary and member 
of the board of managers of the 
Gaffney Home for the Aged. He is 
also a trustee of New Hampton 
Institution. He was a candidate for 


Frank B. Preston 


presidential elector on the Democratic 
ticket in 1896. His popularity is 
shown by the fact of his unanimous 
election as a delegate to the Conven- 
tion this year. 
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PauLt WENtTWoRTH. The delegate 
from the town of Sandwich is a rep- 
resentative of one of the most noted 
New Hampshire families, being a son 
of the late Col. Joseph Wentworth 


Paul Wentworth 


and a descendant of Elder William 
Wentworth, one of the early settlers 
of Dover. He was born in Sand- 
wich, October 28, 1846, educated at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Har- 
vard College, and is a lawyer and 
farmer. He is a Mason and a Uni- 
tarian, a Democrat in politics, has 
served several times as a selectman 
and member of the school board, 
was a representative in the Legislature 
in 1876 and a delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1876. He has 
also been solicitor for Carroll County. 
He was assigned to service on the 
Committee on Future Mode of 
Amending the Constitution, and other 
proposed amendments. 


GrorGE H. Duncan, delegate from 
Jaffrey, was born in Leominster, 
Mass., December 23, 1876, his par- 
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ents removing to Jaffrey when he was 
three months old, where he has lived 
ever since. He graduated from the 
Murdock School, Winchendon, Mass., 
and attended Amherst College with 
the class of 1899, being prevented 
from graduating by the death of his 
father five months before completion 
of the course. Returning home, he 
took his father’s business, that of 
druggist, which he has since carried 
on. He has been chairman of the 
board of selectmen, tax collector, 
member of the school board, constable 
and prosecuting agent, also justice of 
the peace, and trial justice under the 
new law of 1911, which gives him 
exclusive jurisdiction of trial cases, 
without the establishment of a police 
court. For the past five years he has 
tried all local cases. He is a member 
of Jaffrey Grange, and for the last 
three years lecturer; member of 


George H. Duncan 


Charity Lodge, No. 18, of Masons, 
past master and present secretary. 
He married, November 19, 1900, 
Helen Prescott, of Jaffrey, and has 
one son, ten years old. He was the 
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first president of the Jaffrey board of 
trade, and chief instigator of the 
“safe and sane” Fourth in Jaffrey 
and member of the committee having 
the celebration in charge for the last 
three years. He has been a member 
of the State Democratic Committee 
since 1904, and was a candidate for 
the Senate from the fourteenth dis- 
trict in 1906. He is secretary and 
treasurer of the N. H. Direct Legis- 
lation League, and in that capacity 
has spoken in over thirty cities and 
towns on the subject within the last 
two years. He believes that the 
Initiative and Referendum will give 
freedom in political life, and is a 
strong believer in Single Tax, thinking 
it will bring about economic freedom. 


GEorRGE P. Hap ey, delegate from 
Goffstown, was born in that town 
September 3, 1846, and was educated 
in the public schools and at Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, graduat- 
ing from the latter with high rank in 
the class of 1869. He entered Dart- 
mouth College with the class of 
1873, but was compelled to abandon 
the course by reason of ill-health. 
He taught school successfully for 
several years in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, and was afterwards 
engaged in surveying and civil en- 
gineering for a number of years in 
Goffstown and. surrounding towns, 
having the supervision of the con- 
struction of several water-works sys- 
tems in that section of the state. His 
services have also been especially in 
demand in the surveying of lands and 
the retracing of old lines. He has 
held the office of selectman, collector, 
superintending school committee, 
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member of school board, represented 
his native town in the Legislature of 
1885, and in the present Convention 
was a member of the Committee on 
Bill of Rights and Executive Depart- 
ment. He is a member of the Con- 
gregational Church, the Grange, I. O. 
O. F., and the N. H. Historical 
Society. He now devotes most of his 
time to probate business and the 


George P. Hadley 


settlement of estates involving mat- 
ters of trust and responsibility. 

Mr. Hadley takes a commendable 
interest in all progressive measures, 
and is a recognized authority on 
matters pertaining to the history of 
his native town, having devoted 
much attention for several years to 
investigation in that direction. June 
10, 1875, he married Edna V. Carr 
of Goffstown. 
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“POOL” 


Translated from C. A. Koehler’s ‘‘Maerchenstrauss aus dem Weissen Gebirge.” 


By Ellen McRoberts Mason. 


Whistling a popular air, the tourist- 
tramp stepped briskly along his way. 
Free from the cares and worries of 
his vocation, he hastened into the 
world, that great, free world where 
he hoped to win back his health 
—which had been much shattered 
—and find inward peace and rest. 
When he had left the tall buildings 
of the busy city, with their din and 
hurried life and strife, behind him, 
he drew a deep breath. He seemed 
to himself like a prisoner who knew 
himself free from the pressure of the 
prison air, and rejoices over his 
recovered, and long-time longed-for 
liberty. His humor was grown glad 
and serene—for all that appeared 
around him seemed to invite to 
pleasure. Through smiling fields, 


rich fruit-groves, the woods’ shadowy 
green, by brooks and streams, his 
way led him along, and everything 


delighted him: the glorious sun- 
shine that flooded mountain and vale 
with splendor, the fantastically formed 
clouds that floated in the deep blue 
heavens, the little flowers by the way- 
side, that breathed out their sweet 
odors to him, the splashing of the 
brooklets, merrily running over the 
smooth pebbles, the chirping of the 
crickets, and the jubilation of the 
birds—to all, he gave loving attention. 
Truly it seemed to him as if after 
having been buried year-long in a 
musty, business room, he was learn- 
ing to know and prize all these treas- 
ures for the first time. 

He had now reached a place where 
mighty towering mountains pushed 
_sg near to each other that their sides 
almost touched, and seemed to cut off 
his path from farther wandering, 
when his glance fell upon a wondrously 
beautiful, star-shaped flower, the like 
of which he had never seen before. 
The tender green leaflets of the calyx 


enwrapped a heavenly blue, crown- 
like corolla, which again enclosed— 
like a sweet secret—a group of slender 
golden stamens. The tramper stopped 
involuntarily, plucked the flower and 
stuck it in his hat. Then, oh wonder! 
it was as if at that moment the whole 
world were changed, as if a new, more 
beautiful earth fashioned itself before 
his eyes; the rock wall opened as if 
by enchantment, and before his 
astonished gaze there extended a 
wide, luxuriant valley. Flowery 
meadows alternated with lovely, 
shady groves through which silver- 
shining little brooks wound away. 
The valley was all around enclosed 
with hills, enchanting in soft green 
woods; behind the hills rose lofty 
mountains whose dark evergreen for- 
ests were in charming contrast to 
the lighter shades of the valley, while 
in the far distance, veiled in faint 
bluish haze, was ranged a giant 
mountain chain against the whole, 
shutting off this Eden with a wall, as 
it were, from the outer world. 

The wayfarer felt as if he himself, 
even were metamorphosed. He strode 
along with elastic step, fresh, joyful 
blood pulsed through his veins; all 
his thoughts free and untroubled of 
the past and for the future, he gave 
himself with utter abandonment to 
the enjoyment of simply glad exist- 
ence. Never had the sun seemed 
more splendid, and the world with 
such glory over-flooded, never had the 
heavens shone so deep blue, never 
before had he felt so unspeakably 
happy; thrice blessed in his delight, 
he sang extemporizing from a full 
heart: 


O, thou delightful mountain air! 
O, thou blest woodland odors rare! 
Let me shout and sing for joy, 
Yodel like a very boy! 
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Little brooks babble down to me, 

Dancing down glad to the vale free; 

From windy heights, birds trill your part: 
World, O World, how charming thou art! 


So he wandered on until the god 
of day went to his coronation; then 
the vault of heaven was covered with 
a magnificent glow of color. From 
the most ravishing crimson, the tints 
were shaded to pure, transparent, 
light blue; high above, the floating 
clouds were enclosed, as it were, with 
a border of violet-blue, soft-woven 
veivet. 

Peaceful and still the evening sank 
down upon the plain, and the full 
moon overflowed the whole valley 
with her mild, silver light. The 
wooded mountains framed in the 
sleeping pastures, whose slumber no 
sound disturbed. Only now and then 
the treetops whispered low in the 
breath of the cooling wind. Friendly 
bowers embraced the wanderer in 
sweet repose, until the new morning 
invited him to wider wanderings. 

Light-heartedly he hastened for- 
ward into the wonderworld. And as 
he himself rejoiced in this wonder- 
world, so also every thing that rose 
up along his way seemed to rejoice 
with him: the trees rustled glad 
greetings to him; the hare-bells rang 
him welcomes, the brooks chattered, 
the birds chirped him their greeting, 
wild berry brambles reached out to 
him, soliciting him to eat the berries; 
friendly fairies offered him sweet 
milk and honey cakes and fruit. 

But soon the landscape grew still 
more wonderful; impenetrable woods 
enclosed the traveller, and arched 
like a green tent over the mossy path; 
right and left, giant mountains that 
stood gleaming white in the sunlight, 
rose up perpendicularly, so that the 
narrow pass seemed wrapped in a 
dreamy twilight—only here and there 
a. golden sunbeam darted trembling 
through the thick branches. 

Presently a roaring, a rushing, and 
thunder broke on the ear of the wan- 
derer, who soon perceived that the 
tumult arose from countless brooks 
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and rivers that plunged with frantic 
haste down the steep rocks just as if 
it seemed to them the time would be 
too long before they could reach the 
sea. All joined together in a mighty, 
deep, powerful on-rushing stream that 
shot with wild tumult over giant tree- 
trunks and great boulders as high as 
houses, and foaming with rage and 
impatience, if an obstacle stood in its 
way. 

The wilderness grew sterner and 
more awful. Past an unfathomable, 
dark, gloomy lake enclosed in black- 
green firs, and reflecting the tops of 
the surrounding, giant mountain 
range, along by perpendicular soaring 
masses of rock, the path led, until of a 
sudden, it lighted up. What a mar- 
vellous picture presented itself to the 
wanderer’s gaze! 

On one side, high above him on the 
rock wall appeared the awe-inspiring 
profile of the “Old Man of the 
Mountain’; on the other side, a wild 
mountain brook dashed foaming 
along, here in cascades, there forming 
lovely curved basins adown the steep, 
granite surface. These gleamed like 
silver in the sunshine, and were trans- 
parent as glass. Behind these, the 
traveller saw many thousand gnomes 
busy at their work; great numbers 
of them caught water from the clouds 
and guided it to the roots of the trees 
and plants, so that these grew and 
throve lustily; others by means of a 
long chain, guided bucketfuls to a 
place in the forest-deep in the heart 
of the woods, where the fir trees and 
beeches shut themselves in together 
in mysterious dusk, and out of which, 
like a presumptuous boy, the glacier- 
brook darted and leaped down reck- 
lessly from rock to rock. Reverence 
and silent awe held the wanderer at 
this scene; to him had certainly been 
vouchsafed a glance into the interior 
workshop of nature. 

Farther and farther the way led 
him, and grew all the time narrower 
and steeper. He began almost to be 
afraid, for to the right and left of the 
path, huge overhanging masses of 





The “Pool” 


rocks rose up and seemed to threaten 
every moment to precipitate them- 
selves into the awful depths, at the 
bottom of which, the glacier-brook 
rushed raging and roaring. 

All about him, in wild confusion 
lay heaps of boulders of every shape 
and size, among them, enormous, 
crushed tree-trunks and their broken 
boughs—a vivid picture of destruc- 
tion and desolation. 

The mountain-climber felt almost 
frightened at the wild desolation and 
had an anxious wish to turn back, 
and then it seemed as if everything 
around him called to him—‘‘For- 
ward, forward!” A many-colored 
snake stretched out its head to him 
and beckoned him on, sprightly chip- 
munks ran on before him, coal-black 
crows flew around his head, encour- 
aging him with their clamor, even 
the moss-covered stumps of trees, 
and curiously formed boulders, that 
seemed to have taken on human 
features, nodded to him and invited 
him to wider wandering. 

Ever mountain-ward led the rugged 
path, until the narrow pass suddenly 
opened, and an entrancing picture 
spread out before the pedestrian’s 
delighted gaze. Coming out of the 
forest twilight, he was almost blinded 
from the splendor of the sunshine 
that illumined the wonderland. In 
the midst of it he saw a great pool 
of water; this was shaped out of 
rocks that glowed in wondrous colors, 
and here and there—overhanging— 
formed cool, homely grottos. 

Through the crystal-clear water, 
one could look down to the emerald- 
green, gold-veined bottom of the 
basin; gold-speckled fishes tumbled 
merrily about in the depths, blue 
dragon-flies floated in zig-zag, above 
the surface; here and there—from 
behind the thick bushes which enclosed 
the pool as though with a green gar- 
land, mirrored from the burnished 
surface—nixies peeped shyly out. 
Over the edge of a high cliff, the water 
streamed in wide, foaming falls into 
the pool below. 
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This was surrounded by smiling 
meadows in brave adornment of won- 
drous and exquisitely colored flowers. 
Brilliant butterflies danced in teasing 
play from blossom to blossom. Every 
thing breathed beauty, delight, hap- 
piness. 

A music that was unspeakably 
expressionful, sounded from the groves 
and resounded in wonderful, almost 
celestial harmony from the forests 
and mountains. To the wanderer 
it seemed that he had never per- 
ceived anything like it before; now 
it sounded like devout children’s 
voices, and now it pealed forth like 
distant organ tones, then again 
like thousand-voiced choir-singing, in 
which he thought he could distinguish 
the voices of his own loved, lost ones. 

Seized and entirely overcome with 
emotion, he had not noticed that he 
had arrived at a steep rock wall or 
barricade. This suddenly opened, as 


it were of itself, andthere was stretched 
out before his astonished gaze, a 
wide, seemingly endlessly extending, 


splendid hall, whose sides, formed of 
white-gleaming, precious stones, were 
broken by numberless niches. Mighty 
columns soared aloft and bore the 
vaulted, gold-shimmering roof. In 
the midst stood a magnificently 
ornamented, lofty throne, from which 
a venerable old man with long, snow- 
white beard, advanced to the wan- 
derer. 

The Wizard of the mountain—for 
it was he—spoke: ‘‘Welcome stranger! 
The flower in your hat has led you 
this way, and opened to you my 
rock-castle, which yet no human 
foot hath trod. Hail thee! for to 
the human being to whom it is given 
to succeed in penetrating here, I 
am able to grant the fulfilment of a 
wish. See here, two flowering twigs— 
choose the one, and you will obtain 
what you men call riches, choose the 
other, and health and a happy mind 
will be your portion.”’ 

The wanderer, still dazed from all 
his wonderful experiences, hesitated in 
his choice; but after a little consider- 
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ation, he said to himself: “Of what 
use would be all the treasures of the 
world, without health and a happy 
mind?” and he quickly reached for 
the second twig. 

Thereat the Wizard smiled and 
said: “Your choice is a good one, 
watch the flower well. You will 
rejoice in the most excellent health 
so long as it does not wither.’ With 
these words he turned and dis- 
appeared. 

In a trice, the rocks joined together 
crashing over his head. As he looked 
around, frightened, and half stunned 
from the detonation, he found him- 
self in a dark, awful cavern. He 
hastened to escape from there, and 
secon the daylight greeted him. 
Every thing around him had its 
customary appearance, nothing ex- 
isted of the splendor he had seen. 

Toilsomely he made himself a path 
over nature’s ruins, through stunted 
undergrowth and dead, fallen trees, to 
the valley below. His just past 
experience was to him now like a 
beautiful dream, out of which he had 
been suddenly frightened. Only the 
blossoming branch which he held 
rigidly in his hand, assured him that 
those wonderful things had really 
taken place. 

Grown stronger from his tramp, he 
returned home; new courage ani- 
mated him, and strengthened him for 
the work that lay before him, a 
bright future seemed to him to beckon 
him on, now that he was recovered 
in body and mind. The branchlet 
presented him by the mountain wizard 
he planted in the best soil, tended 
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and guarded it like the apple of his 
eye, and, while he worked, enjoyed 


‘the refreshment of the spicy odor 


that streamed out to him. 

But whether it was that the plant 
could thrive only in the mountains, 
in the free forest air, or whether the 
stifling, narrow room in which the 
wanderer was abliged to live, was the 
cause, the flower began slowly to 
bow its head, and one petal after 
another to close. 

Anxiously he tried to keep the 
plant alive; he stood it in the 
the most generous sunlight his musty 
apartment afforded—sorrowfully his 
gaze was fixed on the withering 
flower—in vain, only a few leaves 
were left, and soon all had dropped off. 

And with the gradual drooping of 
the plant, the formerly gay spirit of 
the wanderer became more and more 
troubled; his cheeks grew paler and 
paler—but his eyes shone with ever 
more wondrous lustre, and his gaze, 
which rarely now rested on the objects 
of his environment, seemed to lose 
itself in the infinite distance: it was 
as if a great longing had seized him, 
for the blue mountains, the fragrant 
forests, the babbling brooks—there 
where freedom, where peace dwelt. 

And when the branchlet was wholly 
withered and the last flower petal had 
fallen and no more sweet fragrance 
was given out to him—then they 
found him sleeping the everlasting 
sleep, deep peace in his face, his look 
directed towards that heavenly coun- 
try where the beautiful, blue moun- 
tains lifted up their heads to the 
clouds. 





THE MOOD 


By Georgiana Rogers 


You must be in the right state of mind 
To profit by help of any kind; 
Even the breathing of fresh air 
Helps more when we lay aside all care. 





MY MOTHER’ 


By Rev. E. P. Tenney 


My mother’s influence on my in- 
tellectual life was, first, the unceasing 
exercise of my judgment upon ques- 
tions of domestic and social right and 
wrong, and of my attitude toward 
God. Quite secondary in importance, 
but gently and systematically in- 
sisted upon, in season and out of 
season, was the early formation of a 
habit of reading this or that book 
which she selected for me as, first of 
all interesting as well as useful. Addi- 
son, Goldsmith and Milton had been 
her own early tutors, nor would she 
allow me the use of inferior books. 
So I learned from my mother really 
to study when I was a mere child. 

From her ancestors she had in- 
herited a vast fund of sterling good 
sense relating to the conduct of life. 
This led her, upon such information as 
she came to be possessed of, to walk 
by faith as well as by sight; so that 
my theoretical relation to the All- 
Father, in my childhood, was not so 
much by the specific instruction of 
any hour as through the life of my 
mother, of which I early saw much 
more than I did of my father’s life, 
since he commonly locked himself 
into his study, or was riding swiftly 
to see a man, or was hustling to get 
the routine work done about the 
place. 

My religious nature was a growth, 
like a scion grafted into the living 
tree. Not through infrequent and 
spasmodic information, not through 
week by week iteration, but by 
hourly insistence on every possible 
occasion and by the habit of parental 
life, I knew that the Bible was the 
first book, the only book of paramount 
value. I was to read it whether I 
read other books or not. It was 
important that I should read it 
through before I was eight years old. 

1Mary, the daughter of Asa Tenney, of Newbury, 


Vermont; the wife of Rev. Asa P. Tenney, pastor at 
West Concord, New Hampshire, 1833-1867. 


My mother had read it through, 
and five folio volumes of Scott’s 
commentary upon the whole Bible, 
before she was eleven years old. 

I do not remember the time when 
my mother did not pray with me 
alone, at least once a week, at some 
hour apart from bedtime; and before 
I was eight years old I had, under her 














Mary Tenney 


guidance, formed definite habits of 
secret prayer at the twilight hour. 
This I kept up six years, often by a 
mere form, often with much hesitating, 
if often with the imperfect ‘and ill 
informed faith of a child, so, too, 
often conscious of being alienated in 
my mind from God,—six years before 
I entered a path that knew no turning. 
So thoroughly was I taught to pray, 
that I clung to the twilight habit 
when I had little else to cling to. 
My mother’s prayers with me and 
her own habit of private devotion 
led me to believe that prayer had as 
much to do with living as food and 
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clothing had. And my father was 
daily so earnest and _ business-like 
in his devotions, that to me his every- 
day relation to God seemed as real 
as his relation to any neighbor. This 
made a great impression on my child 
mind. I grew up into believing, as 
a bud gaining life from the parent 
stock. Long before I was ten years 
old, the personality of God was to 
me as real in my life as the existence 
of the sun. And there was never 
anything in my home life that shocked 
this belief. The life of my father and 
of my mother accorded with what I 
learned in the Bible as to the Christian 
life. Their larger experience had 
clready long since forever decided 
for them the moral questions that I 
was now called on to decide for my- 
self,—if not once for all, then many 
times over till they would stay de- 
cided. So the immovable law of the 
moral universe was one of the living 
powers within the house, which was 
none other than ‘one of God’s many 
mansions to those who would make 
it so. As I think of it now, the very 
perfume of heaven filled the house, 
so constant was the sense of the divine 
influence, so constant the acceptance 
of the reign of the invisible moral order. 

The most dreadful thing I remember 
in my childhood was the way in which 
my mother dealt with us if we 
were in the wrong. It almost broke 
her heart, and she showed it. It was 
plain that she was easily grieved, 
grieved almost beyond expression to 
have us do wrong. It seemed to her 
as if God disapproved the acts of her 
children. There was a great ado 
about it. In that little northwest 
bedroom where I gave my heart to 
God, my mother often prayed with 
me over acts of disobedience or serious 
error. 

For example: I kept my “‘stick- 
horse” in an angle of the house near 
the kitchen door; and when I went 
out to gallop about the yard one 
Sunday morning before breakfast, 
my mother was grieved that I did 
not remember what day it was; and 
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she took me into the little bedroom 
and talked with me about it, and 
prayed with me, that I might “re- 
member” the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy. 

My mother’s face is now before me, 
filled with inexpressible grief, gazing 
upon me through the twilight out 
upon the open plains, as it was when, 
once only in a lifetime, my brother 
and I ran away at about dusk to 
play with other boys. She never lost 
her dignity. She was a’ queenly 
woman. Royalty never so bore sway 
as did she in her own house. She was 
never angry, never petulant: and it 
was indeed a sin to be atoned for, 
if this queen all of our hearts was 
smitten with deep sorrow over our 
petty infirmities. 

There was a certain unity of design 
in this Butternut Hollow household; 
it tended to symmetry of development. 
The family was thought of as divine; 
the home a training place, a porch 
opening into heaven; where the rela- 
tion of parents to children was lost, 
save as the older first led little feet 
into ascending paths to the higher 
schools of God. 

My mother was like an affectionate 
companion to her sons and daughters, 
wonderful in her love, sympathetic, 
always cheerful and sunny tempered, 
seeking to make the houseful of chil- 
dren happy, and careful not to over 
train them and manage them too 
much, leading and guiding without 
appearing to do so. How to do this 
was thought out, planned about, and 
talked over with the Infinite Widsom, 
an hour or more every day at brief 
intervals of being alone with God. 

It was a well balanced leading and 
guiding. Were we taught prayer? 
We were taught industry. Were we 
disciplined to reverence? To neat- 
ness, also. 

Our mother tied or untied the 
tongues of her children: “‘I say unto 
you that every idle word that men 
shall speak, they. shall give account 
of in the day of judgment.” This 





My Mother 


was often cited by my mother, not 
as a poetic sentiment, or even pointed 
to as a worsted motto on card board, 
but as a sleepless Mede and Persian 
law of life that could not be changed 
till the crack of doom. 

We were early taught the impor- 
tance of embedding in our characters 
the wisdom of the Book of Proverbs 
and the New Testament apothegms 
of practical piety in domestic and 
social relations. 

In our Butternut Hollow house, 
Christmas was never frowned on; 
but the glory of other days was in- 
sisted on. Any day, every day, was 
thought to be good enough for the 
sons and daughters of the Almighty 
to play in and work in. 

Like a tranquil figure of justice 
in bronze upon the cupola of the court 
house, my mother evenly distributed 
to her children both praise and blame. 
We were taught that her approbation 
meant much. Her love-tokens were 
prized. I have nowa pen picture of 
a heart, deftly adorned with filigree 
work, as Colonel Dunham’s fashion- 
able school at Windsor had taught 
her to make it in her early teens. 
It came to me with a sugar heart 
folded in, when I was five years old, 
and it was judiciously said that 
“‘Edward must be a good boy.”’ 

She had to save up that birthday 
delicacy by blowing out candles. 
I can see her now, with a Rembrandt 
tallow-dip upon a black light-stand 
in a darkly shadowed room, stitching, 
stitching, while I was sent through 
two dark rooms to find father poring 
over his books in the light of a small 
wick moistened by whale oil,—a lamp 
little improved over the one used by 
Cicero. The errand I went on was 
to find out whether six children 
should instantly race and chase 
through those dark rooms to bid 
good night to the theologian dimly 
seeking for light. 

Out doors or indoors, I never saw 
my mother—all told during thirty 
years—manifest the slightest impa- 
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tience. I do not remember that she 
ever took me seriously to task for 
playing in the dirt—her theory being 
that it might be cleaner than the 
village boys,—or getting wet; al- 
though she insisted upon it that I 
should know how to take care of my- 
self if wet. She encouraged our mak- 
ing mud dams in the brook, digging 
snow houses in deep drifts, or rolling 
up snow forts. 

Colonel Dunham indeed had taught 
my mother to dance, but her diary 
when a little girl had expressed dis- 
satisfaction with it, as of doubtful 
interest in its relation to what was 
permanent and enduring. For boys 
at least she thought few dancing floors 
so good for fun as glare ice, or the 
frosted snow crust glinting in the 
sun or gleaming in the moonbeams. 

The most important educative in- 
fluence in my boyhood was what my 
mother and my father taught me 
about relative values. Play was 
good—in its relation to a worthy life 
work, in its relation to the greatness, 
the majesty, and irresistible ongoing 
energy of the Kingdom of God. 

They taught their children to trust 
God in their unceasing work for him, 
rather than mainly seek to make 
money for luxurious living; to be 
devoted, soul and body, to the world’s 
well being rather than to perpetually 
seek the good of number one. 

I do not remember when I was not 
taught, in deciding test questions, 
to lean hard toward the side of self- 
sacrifice. By acts of self-denial, 
when I was a little child, I was taught 
to earn money to give to well con- 
sidered plans for diffusing moral light 
in a world that needed it. I could 
not have been five years old, when I 
was already conscious of definite 
purposes and large planning—follow- 
ing out the large planning of others— 
concerning the great Kingdom of God, 
with its realm so much wider than my 
native village. I do not remember 
the time when I did not think of it 
as the most suitable work in the world 
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for a child of immortality, to lead a 
life of self-sacrifice for others, and 
self-devotement to some carefully 
thought out plan for the moral im- 
provement of society: and to this 
scheme of life, I felt predestined. 
I do not remember the time when I 
ever thought of life as given to me for 
anything else. 

Do we not read in ancient story, 
that the spirit of God, in the form of 
a dove, rested upon the Son of man 
in the hour of his baptism? So, too, 
with a keen sense of my own infinite 
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unworthiness, I would fain believe 
that the Infinite Spirit hovered over 
my childhood paths, perhaps in the 
form of my mother; or, if not, it is 
a great joy to me that the early 
leadings of God are so associated in 
my mind with my mother’s training 
and instruction, that, whenever I 
think of all that is pure, holy, faith- 
ful, and all that is noble in this life, 
I at once embody these virtues in my 
mother, to whom, next to my Saviour, 
I owe the most. 
CENTER LEBANON, MAINE. 





THE GREAT UNKNOWN 
By Stewart Everett Rowe. 


Some one to be a friend—a lifelong friend— 

On whom to lean for comfort and for rest, 

When in the Valley or upon the Crest; 

Some one to come and stay until the end 

That joy, success and love may meet and blend, 
So firm, immutable, steadfast and true 

That Life may be just like a sky of blue;— 

Some one —The Great Unknown—to be a friend. 


The Great Unknown, who still is yet to be, 

So perfect and so grand in ev’ry way: 

The Great Unknown, to calm Life’s troubled sea, 
To speed the thought that Life is more than clay: 
The Great Unknown, to liberate and free 

And make of Life one long and happy day! 





A LITTLE WHILE 
By Frances M. Pray. 


When from the things we hold most dear 
We feel quite far away, 
And all around the rain falls fast 
From skies all dull and gray, 
If we’d but go out in the air 
And make our lips to smile, 
We'd see a flower blooming bright 
In just a little while. 


When everything keeps going wrong 
And constant troubles bring, 

And we are feeling ‘‘down and out” 
With every living thing, 

If we’d but work with all our heart 
And not forget to smile, 

We’d surely hear a bird’s glad song, 
In just a little while. 





TRUST AND ASPIRATION 


By Margaret Quimby 


He who marks the sparrow’s fall, 
And heeds the raven’s cry, 

Will He not have care o’er us 
And all our needs supply? 


Then why give place to doubting, 
When faith is much the best; 
The heart in trust found wanting, 

Knows naught of peace and rest. 


Our days of life are numbered; 
And in the stress and strain, 

To build-up earthly treasure— 
Beware lest we fail to gain, 


The beautiful gifts of the spirit— 
Our passport to heaven above; 
Thro the gates ajar they only pass 
Who are rich in the wealth of God’s love. 


We may hold rare gems of the ocean, 
Vast wealth of the mines amass; 


Yet these can avail us nothing 
When on to heaven we’d pass. 


But knowledge is an attribute, 
Of God’s eternal self; 

And they who seek this treasure, 
Secure immortal wealth. 


True knowledge makes us fitter 
Companions of the blest; 

And gives us strength to bravely meet, 
Temptation’s crucial test. 


Knowledge gives the impetus, 
To keep life’s upward trend; 
To make the most of every gift, 

The Father doth us send. 


Knowledge gives us sight to see, 
God’s ways are always best; 

When through life’s thorny maze He leads 
His love is our compass—our rest. 


Then let us prove wise students here, 
In the world’s great school of life; 
God’s Paradise awaits us— 
Reward for every strife. 
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THE EFFECT OF COMPETITION 


By Cy Warman 


Commissions, state and interstate, 
are created for the purpose of regu- 
lating the rules, running and opera- 
tion of railways. In many cases these 
commissions are permitted to fix the 
rates and conditions under which 
certain commodities are carried, but 
one thing they fail utterly to regu- 
late, and that is service. The only 
real regulator of service is competi- 
tion. Competition has enabled the 
American railways to make a living 
and still to move freight cheaper per 
ton mile than it is moving elsewhere 
in the world, having regard to the 
cost of operation, especially the wages 
‘ paid to employees. Wherever service 
is bad and lines are neglected, these 
conditions are improved immediately 
by the introduction of competition. 
Naturally the new line understands 
that it must improve on existing 
roads and conditions if it hopes to 
attract its share of traffic, especially 
if it expects to stimulate industries 
and create new traffic, without which 
there is no justification for its building. 
Not only will the second railway, 
properly constructed and economi- 
cally and honestly operated, improve 
conditions and render a real service 
to the existing line which has in some 
measure failed, but it will also create 
new business. All over this continent 
there are railways which have been 
constructed under most adverse condi- 
tions and citcumstances that have 
made good. The old story echoed 
and re-echoed by the critics of the 
railway, which is to the effect that 
the railroad produces nothing, is a 


fallacy. The difference between the 
price of a ton of coal at the mine and 
at the factory is all value produced 
by the railway. Native resources are 
practically worthless when far re- 
moved from a railway. The intro- 
duction of transportation facilities 
creates a new value immediately for 
these resources because it is then 
possible to transport them and put 
them to use for the benefit of man- 
kind. One would think that the 
natural resources of New Hampshire, 
for instance, had been pretty thor- 
oughly exploited; and yet there are 
hundreds of square miles of territory 
practically untouched. The forests 
are there, ripe for judicious cutting, 
but the cost of transporting the mate- 
rial to the markets eats up all the 
profit, and until the transportation 
facilities of this state are improved, 
until the neglected territory is tapped 
by railways which will carry these 
products to the consumers, the state 
cannot be fully developed. 

By permitting the Grand Trunk 
system to build its line across New 
Hampshire, we will be able to enjoy 
not only competition in service, but 
competition in facilities, for it is well 
known that nothing quickens a neg- 
lected line as will competition. 

The expenditure of millions of .dol- 
lars in railway construction will help, 
but the development of new regions, 
the establishment of new industries, 
and the opening of new markets for 
labor and for the products of labor 
and of the soil will be a permanent 
advantage. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


GEORGE A. GORDON 


George Augustus Gordon, born in Dover, 
N. H., July 17, 1827, died in Somerville, 
Mass., May 3, 1912. 

He was the son of Ebenezer and Sophronia 
(Anderson) Gordon and graduated from 
Dartmouth College in the class of 1846, 
when scarcely nineteen years of age. He 
commenced active life as a civil engineer, 
and in that capacity assisted in the erection 
of the Atlantic Cotton Mills at Lawrence and 
the Manchester Print Works. Later he 
superintended the construction of the mills 
of Lewiston, Me. He continued this work 
till 1854, and in the following year entered 
journalism, purchasing the Lawrence Sentinel, 
which he conducted as a Democratic paper 
during the Buchanan campaign in 1856, 
when he sold out and went to Detroit as 
draughtsman for the Detroit Locomotive 
Works. The panic of 1857 soon wiped out 
this enterprise, and Mr. Gordon went south, 
where he became assistant editor of the 
Charleston Mercury, continuing till just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, when 
he became supervising engineer of some gold 
mines near Dahlonega in northern Georgia. 
Later he became assistant quartermaster in 
the ‘‘Home Guard,” First Regiment, state 
of Georgia troops, with the rank of Captain, 
and served through the war. 

Returning north, in 1866, he located in 
Lawrence, Mass., where he engaged in literary 
work, but soon removed to Lowell to take 
charge of the advertising department in the 
J. C. Ayer’s Co. establishment. 

For the last twenty-eight years of his life 
Captain Gordon had been a resident of 
Somerville, where he was for some time 
connected with the business department of 
the Somerville Journal. His later years, 
however, were entirely devoted to genealogi- 
cal work, in which he had always taken 
deep interest. For seventeen years, up to 
1910, he served as recording secretary of the 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society, of which he had been a member 
since 1876. He was a corresponding member 
of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 
and of various similar organizations. He was 
a Mason and was Senior Warden of Emanuel 
Episcopal Church of Somerville. He mar- 
ried, October 16, 1857, at Lawrence, Ann 
Farley Gordon, who survives him, with three 
sons. 


CLARENCE F. CARROLL 


Clarence F. Carroll, one of the ablest and 
most successful educators in the country, 
born in Enfield, N. H., April 1, 1852, died at 
Warner, June 14, 1912. 

Mr. Carroll was the son of the late Alonzo 
C. and Mercy (Hale) Carroll. His father 
was long a prominent citizen of Warner, as 
is his brother Edward H., at whose residence 


he died from an apoplectic shock immedi- 
ately after having delivered the address at 
the graduating exercises of the Simonds 
High School. 

He was a graduate of Yale College and 
soon after graduation became principal of 
the New Britain, Conn., Normal School, 
which he made one of the leading institutions 
of the kind in the country. In 1895 he was 
called to the superintendency of schools in 
Worcester, Mass., one of the most progressive 
cities in the country in educational lines, 
where he continued eight years, with a 
measure of success which commanded the 
attention of educators throughout the coun- 
try. In 1903 he was called to a similar posi- 
tion in the progressive city of Rochester, 
N. Y., where he enhanced his already nation- 
wide reputation as a thoroughly practical 
educator, continunig until 1911, when he 
resigned and returned to New Hampshire, 
locating on the old homestead in Boscawen, 
where his wife, who was Julia, daughter of 
the late Nathaniel Webster, was reared. 

For the past year he had devoted a portion 
of the time to the direction of the schools at 
Marblehead, Mass., as incidental pastime 
and had pursued special studies at Harvard 
University and, up to the time of his death, 
had been in excellent health. He had written 
much for educational publications, and de- 
livered many addresses along various lines. 
He was the principal speaker at the “Old 
Home Sunday”’ service in Concord last year. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, Henry 
C., of Indianapolis, and Carl H., of Boston, 
and two daughters, Mrs. Lawrence P. Tol- 
man, of Seattle and Margaret E., of Boscawen. 


JOSEPH REED WHIPPLE 


Joseph R. Whipple, familiarly known as 
J. Reed Whipple, one of the most prominent 
and successful hotel men in the country, died 
at a private hospital in Boston, June 15, 1912. 

Mr. Whipple was born in New Boston, 
N. H., September 8, 1842, the son of John 
and Philantha (Reed) Whipple. Early in 
life he went to Boston and commenced work 
as a grocery clerk, soon engaging in business 
himself, but without success. Turning his 
attention in another direction, he became an 
assistant steward in the Parker House, where 
he rapidly developed capacity for the hotel 
business, and was advanced accordingly. In 
1876 he became proprietor of the famous 
Young’s Hotel, and in 1891 of the Parker 
House. Some years ago he took on the 
Touraine, and at the time of his decease was 
the proprietor of all these great Boston hos- 
telries, and prominent in other interests. He 
had always retained a deep interest in his 
native town of New Boston, where he had an 
extensive farm and frequently visited, and 
contributed liberally to promote the town’s 
welfare. 








